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On Septejhber 8. 1976, the Vir^pnia State Reading 
Association received a CertiHcate of Recognition 'for 
Outstanding Contribution to the Detvelopment of 
Literacy in the United States. ^he certificate was 
presented to VSRA by the Department of Health 
E<i|ucation and Wdlfire an^ the National Right to Read 
Effort. I was indeed proud td'accept the certificate for 
VSRA since the only other reading, council so honored 
' was the International Reading Association.' \ 

Congratulations are in order to Anne Henry, VSRA 
membership chairperson, and to all local council 
'membership chairpersons for an outstanding job. The 
increase in membership for the 1976-77 year was 908 
new members* which brings our total membership to 
5,073 as of January 8, 1977. 1 woulfr suspect that other 
than the Virginia Education Ass^iation, this makes us 
the largest education -related gtpUp in Virginial 

By the time you read this issue of the Journal, the 
State Conference scheduled fOr March 11-19 at 
Roanoke will be a reality:^ Dr. Robert Gibbons, 
President-Elect, VSRA» and the conference planning / / , 
committee deserve a lot of credit for putting together ' 
an outstanding program for us. As you probably realize, these conferences don't just happen or fall in place by 
themselves. They happen because lots of dedicated people are willing to spend many long hours, without reimbursement, 
to insure success. 

*I would like to take tliis opportunity to express my appreciation to all . the local council officers for presenti^g 
outstanding programs i!o the community and members. I have had the opportunity to be present at many of these 
conferences and have found that without exception, they have been excellent. This also indicates to me that We in 
Virginia have reason to be proud of the local leadership in reading. In mytTavels throughout the State this year, I have 
consistently been impressed with the talent and capability of Virginia reading teachers and administrators. 

■ \ ■ . ■■ ■ •• ' ^ . 

, Congratulations to our two Outstanding Teaching of Reading in Virginia award recipients for the 1976-77 schfJbl year. 
Kathlcien Dowdy of the Newport ^ews' Council and Marjorie Lee from the Norfolk Council were selected from among 
many Outstanding nominees and will receive invitations to attenrf the VSRA conference at Roanoke with all expenses 
paid byWsRA. i also offer my congratulations to all those teachers who were nominated for these awards. The selection 
^^nly two from among so many is very difficuli 
• I would like to take this opportunity to thanx the publishing companies and their representatives in Virginia for their 
continued support of our organization » Without Oiesexhibits and speakers provided by these copipanies we would have d 
difHcult time implementing both our State and local conferences. { s 

■ ■/ - . . . • ■ ■■ 

The Board of Directors has been hard at work this year. We have tried to not opjy obtain our goal but also make the 
state council ^ne that provides both leadership and service to our local councils. The changes that we will ask you to 
approve in our by-laws and the changes that we have made through regular meetmgs of the Board of Directors will 
strengthen our organization so that we may provide even better se^ices to you in the future. ^ ^ 

I have very much enjoyed this year as your President. It has been a good year ior reading in Virginia despite budget 
problems. I know thrft you will continue to give the same kind of support to our aext president. Dr. Robert Gibbons, as he 
assumes the duties on July 1, 1977. Thank you very much for making my tenure a pleasant one. 
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James D. MuUins 

President ^ ' ' 
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A CAf SULE ANALYSIS OF AMERICAN INDIAN DIALECT AND THE^MPLICATIONS IT PRESENTS UPON THE 



READING CURRICULUM 



Mrs. Grace E. Hayes * ^ > 

Reading Specialist 

Lorton, Virginia 22079 j • 

As some say, it is thfe "First American/' the Indian, who 
has been done the most injustice in the area of eflucatioh. 
Not only by biased texts, but also by inappropria'te teaching, 
^ haa the Indian found a difficult time for hiniself in most ot 
our classrooms. This article will present an overview of 
Indian^ dialect as well as some activities ^and sources^ for 
reading teacher^ of Indian children. 

AnOverviewojF Selected Iddian Dialects . 

' At ttie time of Colun^bus's landing in America, 
approximately 1,^50,000 aboriginal AmericanSylived/here. 
Tfiey spoke an astonishing number of languages. /Only a 
handful of individuals speak these languages toda)(^Sioux 
and Navajo are.-^still flourishing, although ^the languages 
differ from each other in vocabulary, phogetics, and 
^ammatical forip. They consist of a nunrjber of "distinct 
stocks. ^ ^ ^ . ' 

Mortf- than 600 native groups comprise* the /Indian 
population. These 600 native groups have 200-3Q^-different 
languages. They bear no relationship to one another; there 
exists n(^common language.^ v . 

Cherokee Alphabet. A man by the name of .George Guess, 
also known as Sequoyah, wanted to develop^omething in* 
thfe^Cherokefe languagfe for his people. Referred to as an 
"illiterate Indian genius," Guess endowed a whole tribe with 

. learning. He conceived an^ perfected an alphabet or 
syllabary. J'' . " 

^ The alphabet he (devised has eighty-six characters. He 
divided words iinto parts or syllables. The purpose of the 
alphabet was to make his peopte better understood like the 
white man when he wrofe^a letter. The alphabet was never 
taught in schools; the Indians learned it frpm one another as 
they had no books. 

• Guesswas regarded as foolish when he cqnceived the idea 
of ^herokee alphabet. Eventually, primerj^spelling books, 
annual almanacs^ passages from the scriptures, catechisms, 
hyfnn books, laws and the cbnst^itution ot the Cherokee 
nation, and currenf acts of the legislative council >vere all 
printed in the "language of ^equoyah:"^ 
Navajo Grammar. The chiej grammatical devices for 
expression of ideas in Navajo are the nq^ln and the verb. No 
grammatical device is employed jto indicate^either a definite 
or indefinite article. There is no nominative case and no 
masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns. 
.The relationship of a possessive noun is denoted b^'^efixing 
a possessive pronoun. Postpositions are added to the noun, 
not placed Jbefore it as our preposition. In Navajo there is no 
degree comparison. ^ ^ 



Nbt much flse is made of figures except in paper currency , 
cards, or money values of checks and trade' slips. There are 
no measUlft, weight, and fime figures, A chronolical record 
of xear^^ not k^pt. It is not ousto^nary to compute a man's 
age. 

Most JNavajos distinguish two seasons, winter and 
.summer; The months and difys are^ not numbered. Rather, 
the.^i'me of day is told by the sun. The Navajo day is as long 
as there is light or sun. There is no week, ^ 

In thcf Navajo dialect, there are many Navajo adverbs. 
Th? mojvt common way to indicate an adverb is to add "go" to 
any part of speech . 

The Navajt) ^ verb is crammed . with details. Other 
languages in contrast- /have ^ auxiliaries, infinitives, 
' prepositions, or adverbial iidjuncts to help out. The^implest 
Navajo verb has three eljfment^: the stem, verb,, and modal 
prefix. In additioti, the Navajo verb flistiijguishes ,a singular, 
dual, ^nd plural number for first; se(!ond,,%nd third -persons. 
There are three ^Hm^y tenses, tha^of |^ture\^resent, and 
past. A Navajo infinitive does \iot occur nor does the 
language use *>^may, can, would, shduld. or must."^ Imagine 
the* troublespoti^ child vf^^cort\t across when trying to 
learn to speak andread BMlish!' 

Hope^Dialect. TM Hope verbs have nine voices and three 
tenses/These verbs haV? no -tenses like ours but have 
' validity forps, aspects, an^ clause-linrkage forms that yield 
even greater precision of speech. 

In 'English two kinds of noims denote physical things: 
individual n^ns denote bodies with definite outlines- -tree, 
stick and mass nouns. In Hppi on the' other hand, a 
formally distingfuished class of nouns is present. All nounS 
have an individual sense and botji singular and plural forms. 
Terms like "sumrijier" and "morning" are not nouns in Hopi 
but a kind of adverb and are' a formal part of speech by 
themselves. , 

Hopi has no notion or .intuition of time as a sjpooth flowing 
continuum. The language contains no words, grammatical 
forms, constructions, or expressions that refer directly to 
what we call time. There is nojfieed for such jtems which/ 
refer to space or time aslsuch P ^ 



Problems Indioi IS Fac^ in Today's Classroom 

" ■ . $ ■ ' • 

From the previously presented brief look^at a few Indian 
tribes' languages, one can understsfnd^he insurmountable 
problei^s the Indian faces when trying to lear n how to speak 
English and to learn tb riad. Not only are all Indiahxtribes 
different in their customs^ and beliefs, but their languages 
bear little resembfapce to one another and even ^ess 
xesemblance to the fcnglishuanguage. 

The Indian child is involved in being, not becoming. His 
ed location as preparation fbr some future goal is not a 
-realistic motive for him. Tney rely heavily on nonverbal 
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m^ans of expression. The Indian child views education as a 
: series of almost unconquerabla obstacles which his 
experiences in life have not equipped him to overcome. He 
has an extremely low self concept' and .turns away from 
education and i^it represeots to him in terms of conflict. 
' In addition to pHvsical differences, there are differences in ' 
attitudes, ideals, \n() ^ beliefs which the teacher* must 
understand: } ^ 

A. more tribe and family oriented. 

B. not basically competitive. ^ 

<C. interest in being, not in b^co|ning; attention is upon the 

present. . ' 

D. no belief in amassing of material wealth-rather they 

live by a creed that excellence of achievement in 

whatever one does is most important. 
. £. language differences. 

F. ^children in Indian .<«ociety are treated as equals of 

adults.® \ ■ , ^ 
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nother problem the Indian faces is the stereotyping 
\ which is prevalent of Indians. They are treat<rc| as in the 
I past, as solemn with little/humor, ths^t no noftVof Indian 
etiquette are pointing and asking for a personal name, that 
the ultimate 'Accomplishment uy the Indian culture was the 
successful completion o(4i^ manhood initiation tests, that 
mastsacres were commony and that most Indians were 
; captives of another trifie at sometime or another.^ 

Books stereotype Indians as savage. There are only a 
small amount of ^ks available that portray the American 
Indian of the present, but the number is growing as 
\ educators become concerned with' culturally disadvantaged 
children of all groups.® ' ^ 

The concept of a supreme being is not a^ feature of .the 
Navajo culture.^ This is in direct opposition to the way the 
typical, middle class child is taught. Naturally, the Indian 
child is faced with a conflict froTh the way he has been 
brought up. 

The Indian child brings with nim.a different background of 
* experiences from the "middle class" child. A tradition of 
Indian eloquence, exceptional lL<«tening and memory 
capacities, and a unique appreciation of relative importance 
of silence are things that the Indian child has been enriched 
with as his background of experienced^ 

Sources and Activities for Teacfiers of Indian Children 

There are a multitude of activitiesXhat today's teacher can 
use to motivate as well as educate Indian children in the 
classroom. As far as teaching reading, the teacher needs to 
keep in mind^the following recommendations: 

1. Identify basic premises of Indian culture. 

2. Review and apply teaching strategies\ppricable to the 
special instructional problems represented by Indian 
youth. , 

3. Recognize individual ^ differences among Indian 
students. Facilitate the ultimate goals of self- 

. reliance and self-oirection . 



In-^ a rcadinj^ program the question becomes one of 
lanj^uago. A biliftgual approach to reading provides the best 
incentive to date for the ii)creaso< in reading achievement 
among members of a ipinority group for whom English is a 
second langu^e.^ A problem aAaps with Indian children 
because of non-verbal communication- and-expression M^hich 
has existed for a period of time. The ^ildren must be taught 
to speak their own tongue and, read their own language 
bcforj^bilingual materials will be of value to them. Closely 
supervised training ancT practice <in reading skills are 
recommended. Word .attack skills can be taught to correct 
> mispronunciation and problem^ y/iih sounds. Vocabulary 
training is vital to correct misconceptions about the 
meanings of words. Reading mus|f'^be limited to those 
materials with simple concepts. ' \ 
' Texts are important and teachers m us thatch the kiifcWof^ 
^ materials that may tend to stereotype! TeachersHnust 
recognize that learning styles are different. Material must 
be geare'd to meet the learning styles of each individual. 
Many of the reading problems are present because wje h'av 
* failed to provide children the kind of reading material in^ 
which they have an interest. The teacherSjpeds to learn ' 
something about the children first. To bet|er« understand 
them, the teacher must capitalize on their strj^ngths.^^ 

Again it is recommended that Jndiarr children be 
encouraged to verbalize their thoughts and feeH^gs. It is felt - 
that oral communication is first, in the curriculum for Indian 
children. ^ \ 

An interest inventory wJiiclTmay be QT beiwfit to teachers 
^ is an ' incomplete sentence type. After f children have 
completed their inventories, they msLy be instructed to put a 
special mark beside the sentences they >^Dt to keep to 
themselves. This call help t)>e tSfcher better mid«\jfstand her 
children. 

Magazines and pictiire^ can be cut by childrer^-favorite 
pictures ancbcolors, sad and happy events, letc.^^ 

Navajo children have • vocabulary problems. One^ 
suggestion to develop and improve vocabulary has been to 
have .children study words which have^ an interest for 
them**items around the hpuse, clothing, etc.^^ . 

To develop an appreciation of Indian culture, tradition, 
and heritage, a suggestion would be to present a unit on the 
contributions of the Indians. ' 

Indians S^tributed much to American culture like tobacd|^ 
potatoes, peamrts. They showed the colonists how to plant^ 
and harvest crops* The Indians also gave' the lima bean, ^ 
tomato, n^vy bean, baked beans. They developed flavorings 
used in desserts and chocolate, popcorn, crackerjack, and 
chewing gum. Com was their greatest gift. Turkey, tobacco 
which was smoked and chewed, rubber, cotton, coca plant^ 
(chewed leaves to relieve pain-result was cocaine), and 
quinine were also ^ntributions from the Indians. The 
Indians invented things we use today; tobacco pipe\ rubber 
ball, lacrosse, snowshoe, toboggan, dog sled, parka, and the 
hamm(»ck. The Mayas invented a number system that 
included zero. The first Europeans used Indian scouts as 
guides who helped them to "discover" the lands.^^ 
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The above infonriation can b<B presented to Indian children 
or to^all children In the clasfiroqin. By means of discussion, 
lectures (depending on age level), and audio visual materials, 
the Indian can develop a serise of value for his ancestors and 
their contributions to America. 

Source!) Children. Teachers may want to have' copies ol the 
following materials for their students tor road and enjoy: 

Arm«r*, Lguro A, Waterless Mountain. MtKoy Compony. 1 93 1 . ' 
, B«hn, Horry. Pointed Cone. Horcourf, 1957. An Indion boy 
seorchfs for o true name. 
B«nchl«y. Nothonlel. Red Fox ond Hii Conoe Scholostic Book 
, Services. 1964. Story of on Indion ^oy ond his odventures 

with the conoe. < 
Blejsker. Sonlo. Apoche indion. Morrow. 1951, About the lives, 
I fortunes, orfd troining of the Apoches. 

Bleaker. Sonio. The Cherokee Indion of the Mounfoins. 1952. 
^ ■ Stor^ of the Cherokee before ond ofter the white mon s 
coming. , • , 

Bleeker, Sonio. The Story of the Iroquois. 1950. E-icomines the 

Iroquois In detoji. 
Bleeker. Sonio. The Novo/o. 1 958. Stcy-y of o young Novojo boy 
ond difficulties he foces growing lip. ( , 

Bleeker. $onio. Seminole Indions. 1954. An occount of the post 

ond present life of the Sem^noles. 
Brev^/ster. Ben. The' f irst Book of Indions. Wotts, Inc. 1963. 

Describes woy in which Americon Indions once lived. 
Cohn, Edgor §. ed. Oqr Brother s Keeper Thd Indion ift White 
Amer/co. World 'Pufilicotions, 1969. Studies ihjo plight ta 
lodoy.s Indion Americon in education, heolth, lond. ond 
economics. • " * " 

Corter. E. Russell. The Gift is f?»cfi. Friendship. 1955. Descrip- 
tions of Indion groups to Americon culture. 
Collier, John. Indiori^ of the Amer/cos. The long Wope, Morton., 
4957, Clossic of the Americon Indion by o long-time student 
of the Indions ohd their problems. , 
Cushmon, Don. Sfoy Awoy Joe. -Stoy Awoy. Joe Publicotiorts.^^ 
*1953. AbdOt on ex-morine who returns to his reservotion 
1 ond vM^ot hoppens to his life. - — * 

Curtis, Nbtoiie. The /nd»ons' Book. Dovtr. 1968. About Indipn 
lore, musfcol ond norrotive to form o recisrd of songs ond 
legends of their roce. • » . , ' 

^ Doy. A. Grove. The SI<y*Cleors. Poefry of the Amer/con./ndion. 
^ University of Neb/osko Press. 1951'. 200 )>oems from forty 

No^th Americon tribes. 
Driver. Horold ed. The Amer/cons on the Bye of Discovery. ' 
Prentice Holl. 1964. Collection of mostly first hond descrip- 
tions of eleven Indion trib'es. 
'Elting. Mory. The Hope Woy. Ml Evons ond Compony. 1969.^A 
boy returns to his fothers Hopi people otj their reservotion 
ofter horrfe he hos known in New York City. ^ 
ForqlilW. flflorgoretf^/nd/on Ch»/c/rerf o^ Amer/co. Holt. Rine- 
hort. ond Winston. Describes customs orfd troining 
, childfren of certoin tribes. , • * ' 
Gorst, Doris. Sitting Bull: Chompion o^ his People. Mefesr>er. 
,1946. About Sitting Bull ond how he tried to\^>/iB h^s people 
from extinction. I ' ''*\* 
^iHilond. Hop. How fhe pogs Soved-^he Chevennes. Mo^tono 
ReodiiJg Publicotipns. Folk toles. 
' Gloss. Poul^Songs ond Sroi^es of the North /Kn\er icon Indions 
Grosset ond Dunlop. 1968. Contoins informotion obout five 
different trib^. describes^their songs, gomes ond legend^. 
Gront. Bruce. Americon /ndionsy/esferdoy ond Todoy. Dutton 
.» ond Compony. 1^58. Alphobeticolly orronged encyclopedio 
designed os reference book os well os history of the Ameri- 
con Indion. ' ' ^ J, 
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* Hogner. D, C. Novo/o Winter Begins E, M. Haft ond Company, ' 

1938. Story told by Novojo Indian^ including folk lole* ond 

myths. • V 

Holl. G. O. Oscoo/o. Holt. Rinohort, bf\d^Winston, 1964. A woll-^- 

wri.ttor^', biogrophy of Oscoolo who fought cotnpulsory • 

om'igrotion from Floridp. . ' * 

'Hoidcv^todt, D. Ind/on Friends ond Foos. Dovid McKoy. 1958. 

A study of the personolities of thirteen fomou3 Indions. 
Hirschfelder, Arlefie. Americon Indion Aufhors A Represenfo* 

five B/b/iogrophy, Associotion on Amei'icon Indion Affoirs. , 

45 poge onnototed bibliogrophy which lists over 100 booj^s 

authored by Americon Indions. ^ 
Holsindo. MdioA Sign torfguogo. Morrow. 1956. Shows how to 

form gestures representing over 500 words in fnolon sign 

lahguoge. ^ 
Indion Historion Press. The' Weewish Tree A mogozine 

published six times yeorly of the Americon Indion for young' 

pQhp\e.y ^ 4 

LoFta»^^>Clivor. Cochise of Arizono Dutton. 1954. True story 

of Cochise, the Afitiche. 
Lott Mlltprfi. Dance Bock the Bviffoio Pocket books. 1959. His- 

toricol novel of ghost done© ond three Sioux trogedy result* 

ing from it. ^ 
Morriott. Alice ond.Rochlin. Corel L. Americon Indion Myfho- 

/ogy. Crowell. 1958. A book of Indion -myths ond fegetids. It 

represents more then iO mojo^ North Americon tribes. 
McSpoctaen, Wolker J. /ndion-Heroes. Croswell. 1950. Abouf 

Indion heroes which would moke ony Indion proud of his 

heritoge. \ 'e .. 

Schoolcroft, Henry R. The Hiowofho thqends. J. 

ond Compony. 1856.* ^ j , 

Toll Bull, Henry ond Weist. Tom. VVrnfor Hunf Montona Reoding 

PubJ,ftotions. Describes the piece of women in the PloinS 

iRdion tribe. * «■ ' ' 

Aerner. M. L. Red Mon, Whi/el^n. Africon Chief, fhe Sfory of^ 

Skin CoTor. Minneopolis: Lerner Publicotions. 1960. Explono- 
,tion of skin co>pr in liying things including plants onimols. 

ond'mOn.l6 

Momodoy»N. Scott. House Mod^of pown. 1969. Description of-* 
joys ond dilemmos of being Indion in the so-colled modern 
world. • . ^ ' ^ ' 

IndiopOoys - o film obout Indion doys ond Komloops rodeo. -17 

•SpurcfeafTeacher-. ^ 

Bernordoni. Louis C. ond-others. Su.ccessfu/ Teocher Procfices 

in fhe Teoch/dji of IndUon Youngsters. Arizono Stote Dept. of 
m Public Instrucffon, Phoenix. 1 961 . 56 pp. 
Groy. W. S. The Teoching of Reoding ond Wrtljng UNESCO. 

Switzerlond. 1963. . * ' ' 
Poston, Williom K. Jr., ed. Teoching Indion Pupils in Pub//c 

Schoo/s. Meso Public Schools, Arizono. 1 967. 69 pp. 18. 
Americon Heritoge. The Americon Indian Adopted from The 

Americon Heritoge Book of Indions,. ^?ondom* House. 1963^ 

For m?"dd!e ond upper gr-odes. * 
Hofsinde. Robert. Morrow. -Grodes intermediote ofrd. upper. 

/ndion Beodvy/ork. 1958. 96 pp. . 

Indian Fishing ond Compi'ng. 1963. 96 pp. 

Indian Music Makers. 1967. 96 pp. / 

The Indian Medicine Man. 1966. , ' \ 

Indian fosfumes. 1968*. 



Teacher ResoKirdte Books , " . ' 

American Indian — Reod ond Color Books. Eukobi Publisher. 
One poge drowings with o poge of text^ describing th^ pic- 
ture. Feoturedxire Pueblo. Noxojo. Hopi, Zuni, Indions of the 
Ploins, Apokhe. ond fomous chiefs. ' 

' \ ■ ' 
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Ooot«n. trvy w! Novo/p Moc/* ^oiie^ Norfhiond Prats. 1971. 
Conv«rtot)onol book'with i«qu«nflot Ivsjions. 

Ag0 bf fh« Boffolo, Color. 19S>. Encyclopvdio Brifonnlco. 
Pr«t«ntt o vivid imprvision of lif« on the western ploins. For 
upper-grodet. t 

' Amwtcon Indian of ' Tbdoy. Color. 1957. Encyclop^lo , 
Britonnico. . Anolyzes«curTent trends fhof oi;e shoplng the 
future of Anr^ericon •indions ond their oc^stmeci^ to new 
woyt of Hying. tntierme<jiote o^d upper grodes. 
fndJor* AmerJcon. Color. 1969. Triongle Productions. A docu- 
mentdry to Help , the white mon understond Americon 
. ' Indiont of |odoy^. For upper grodes^^ 

Th« Ndvo/p'^Mdlon. Color. 1963. D(Vney. Shows N<jvojo cord-"^ 
in\|^ dying, ond weovlpg ruop to 4ell ot trodin^ posts ond 
^' thowi silver work. Intermedineond upper grades. ^ 
, EdMCotlonol Reoding SeVvice Filmsifrlps. Amerlcon Bockgfound 
I^Umstrips:'' / ^ ^: 
^1 Americons Before Co/umbos. 1968, *« 
Indihn Ce/ebrofiortr 1 969. 
/ridion eh<Mren. 1969. T . 

/ndlon Homes. 1969 , . 

/ndion legends 1969. 

Jndion WHo Showed fhe Woy. 'l 969. . 
Boch hos o\oplfon with one mo/n fhoughf deve/opes in 
■ succeeding fromes for iludenii with reoding or Jeornlng dftff- 
cvlfies. Mox Snow. There s An /ndion in your C/ossroom -ldoho , 
'Stot« Dept. of Educotion. Boise.- 1^67. A guidebook for 
/teochers of indion Children. 

* libi\;iry of Copgress Records: * 

Sorigs of th\9 lro<4Uois LongiJ^e )• *' 
^ ^ Sioux ^ X • * 

* NoxfOj^ 

Apoohe ' , 

jff Pueblo • - . * . ' ^ 

Everest Records, CoMforfjp. Authentic Musk of the Americon 
Indion.* Three-trtbum recor?!. 20 Indion tribes. 19 
^ . -» / ^ . 

Activities to Build Vocabulucy and Foster Fluent Speech 
, of DisJulvanUged Children 



,1. 
2. 
3. 



^ 5. 



'Conduct a •"style show" in which pupils describe what 
others in class are wearing. > * 
Play a piano selection orwa rcA)rding. and have jftipils 
descrit>e howi the.milsic makes Ihem feel. >^ 
Let pupils , feel. th^. describe, the texture of such 
materials as sandpaper, cotton batting, sponge.' 

^ silk, sand. ' . 

Let pupils, wfiile* blindfolded, remove an unknown 
object from a grab bag and describe its texture, shape, 
si^, and weight. * ' ' 

Read a story or poen^aloud a^d ask pupils to pick out 
the woiMs, such as squeal; buzz, purr, growl,^ that 
"make a noise" / * . . 

List on the board such, phrases 'as: "As quiet as . 
^* As toud as ... " *'As bright as />. an^ Ifet pupils think ' 
of as many ways as possible of 
Let pupils complete sentences Vith 
beginnings, such as, "If I were a gwnt I would . . " 
Let pupils describe the appearance and personality of a 
character in a story they have heard read. - " ^ 
Bring to class vials of vanilla and lemon ^extra^tv 
peppermint oil, and other kitchen flavorings; let pupils 



mpleting'them. ' ^ 
provocative 



sniell thom, then ddscfiho the odors. ■ . 

10. Stand a fuU-longth mirror against a wall; lot pupils 
stand before it atid describe themselves aloud* 

11. Teach a '^speoial" Word each day, and at roll call let.oach 
child respond with that word rnther than with his 
name* . . ■ * 

12. Teach pupils the name oT every object in the room, 
and try to get pupils to call objects by name instead of 

* "it"or "that^' 

13. Display a child's di^awing depicting two or more per- 
sons, iind IqJ;^ pupils try to* imagine what one person 

, might h^ saying td^e other. 
14f. Use thcjdaily news a» a springboard for teaching now 
wordfs* \ Hurricane, blizzard, di^ought. disaster, 
economy, employment, or conflict, fo/ example, can be 
gleaned frorn almost any front page, depending on the 
. se^iison. , * 
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Sym^sia j \ ' 

Competency-Based Reading Programs for Preservice 
Elementary Teachers, \ ' 

Wednesday. May 4 . \^ 

Fontainebleau Hotel. Voltaire Room . . ' 

Co^)»airing: Shirley* B. Merlin and James L. Laffey, Madi- 
son College. Harrisonburg, Virginfa a 
."Planning, Organizing and Implementing a Field-Based 
Competency Readi^f Education Program" Shirley B. 
Merlin, Madison Collegfe 

"Components and Use of Competency-Based Instructional 
Modules in the College Classroom: \^Descript ion and 
Simulation" Gary L. Shaffer ancj J.oseph A. "Muia, Madi- 
son College^ . ' . . \ . 

"Evaluating Affective and Cognitive Responses to Ipstruc- 
tional Modules: Student*s Feedb)^ck. A Basis for Change" 
Betty E. ^^yleJ4tfdison College \ ; 

"Measuring Student Success in a C ompetenfey -Based Pro- 
granij Test Development and Assessment Procedureij" 

• JairiesL. Laffey, Madison Collie ' ^ ' • 

"Integrating Competency Field-Based Program of Reaiding 
Education into a Teacher Emication Program" Charles 
W.Blair. Madison College & ■ 

"Impact of a'ComVelency Field-Based Pro-am of Reading 
Education upon Reading Instruction in Participating 
Public Schools" Pbyllis Coulter. Rockirfgham County i 
Public Schools, Harrisonburg. Virginia 
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RKADINgV AIR: A WAY TO COMMUNITY INVOI.VF.MKNT 




Mh|^ Mftriy Rourke 
AMiil|An^PHncipal \ 
MAgr^idkr Elementary School 
. Newp^NeWs public Schools 
Ne%<rpp||Nj(iwi, Virginia^ ^. 

* ' AiN) ytfii Mbking for 91 medium .by which the public anci 
students can leam the importance of reading and discover 
that readihg can be fun? Try a Reading Fair! ' ^ 

^ The N^SttBOJ^ News Council of the International Reading 
Association r4cently held a Reading Fair at a large shoppiyf 
mall. 6ver iyfo thousand members of the community 
littendecf the event. v'|1ore than onb hundred twenty . 
psychologists, clas&rooj^^ teafThexs, reading consultants, 



■ public school and cqllejlf^students, commOnity members, 
school administrators and supei^isors. professofs. Title I . 
teachers and directors, speech s()ec!alists and city and school 
officials volunteered their time. From all/indications", the 
Fair was a success. Both TV and newspaper coverage was 
ample and compHmentary.^elow are some suggestions to 
, helpin planniilgt'a^uch' events. 

PubAc Offliials/Readlng Comer 
City, and school officials are usually willing to help 
whenever and wiierever^they can - especially -with 
comn^unity project's. Children and parents enjoy nrieeting 
Ihem. These officials can read or tell stories to children in a 
"reading corner." An ideal **reading corner" is a carpeted 
area located outside the mam.flow of traffic. Havirtg public 
, officials proinote reading can b* an important part of the 
; Fair, A professional storyteller can also prove successful.. 

Consultants and Specialists ) 

Reading consultants, speech specialists, psychometrisjts, 
and psyt^hqlpgists can be included ilQthe'Fair at booths 01* ^t ' 
tables for the pufpo^ of consultation^y parents. Although 
these specialists should.not cgnsider questions about specific 
teachers or school ' related incidents, they can give 
suggestions to' jparents concerning their speciality and its^ 
relationship to the reading process. ^ ' 

Student Help 

' r 7 • 

. ■' - ■ ♦ y ) 

College students involved in education courses cafi make 

displays of rteading 'aids for parents to ma|^ at-home. 

Booklets, e^phuning how these aids can be made, might be 

, sold for a nominal amount, paving students and professorf 

on hand to ij^pAin the material is very helpful. Public school 

children can^o an excellent job of writing ori^nal plays and 

preseik^ig Jhem ajtjhe m^. Young and mature 'audientes 



/ 




enjoy these presentations. Also, classroom displays of 
student work should be considered. 



Book Fair 

A book fair can be included in the Reading Pair lind net 
, ^the ^ipoiisoring grouft^fl/profit in addition to alerting parents 
to good reading material. A book dealer in the mall might be 
able, to supply the books 
J which the^group/equests. 
Distributing 10% discount 
tickets for book fair pur- 
. chases ca^ be an incentive 
to parents to buy^ good 
re&ding material. The book 
dealer might ' have some 
% suggestions c o h cerning 
this. Workjobs for Pdrents 
and Workfobs of Teachers 
' (Addison-Wesley Publish- 
ing Company^ are excellent books which explain methods by 
whjih various reading skills can be taught. These books or 
similar ones can be included in the book fair^ sold 
separately. ' ^ ■ ]^ * 



Distributing ^10% discount 
tickets for book fair pur- 
"^ctwes can be an incentive 
to parents Co buy good 
reading material. ^ 
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€l«itrooin Uachtrs ihould bo on htnd^o explain reading 
miUi^ tor 'itu^enU in all gcadeil. Th«ie matoriala can 
Include |ainea, vaiHoua foibd ahd visual leiaoniT. and leisure 
imdlng m jlirial, Title I teachen can provide interesting 
diapUy&ofthf materials tlyy use in working wi^h students 
In the M«a of reading. Materials should be available for 
•iudentatotry. / 

^CeouBunlty Gpoupa / 

Varibus community ^ups promoting reading such as the 
local Literacy Council and another Reading Council can be ' 
invited to have a display. They can fnclude a membership 
.Uble in tfcelr display if the sponsoring group is agreeable. 
The sponsoring group may want one itself. The International 
Reading Association headquarters in Newark, Delaware, is 
always helf^ful in providing material a'bout its qj-ganizat^on . 4 
nnd about re aotnfi: in general, ♦ ^ \ 

^ , Publicity 

tffood Diiblicity is a must! It is a good idea to^et newspaper, 
cdveragLboth before and after Ifhe event. TV coverage is 
often not difficult to obtain If "local and. city officials -are 
involveil.* Also, an official from the Prfir's sponsoring ,^ 
orgaAizatidn ^might be able jfo ^ebtain tim<^ on a TV "talk . 
show.** Students can take home brochures announcing the 



Kair. I'ostmk should be displayed in aohools^ puhlir.huild 
ingfl. local stores, and in the mall. On the day of the Fair, 
large battners at the site of the eveht are necessnry. It is a 
ffiwd idea to hand out material explaining the Fair's purpose 
to those attending, 

Location 

An ideal place to reach the puhlic is at a large shopping 
center or mall, ^uch places must be reserved \n advance. It 
is strongly recommeifded that a contract he signed to\ 
reserve the date for the Fair.. Although it may beliad 
.business practice; without a contract, the public relations 
director at a mall might assig^i the agreed, upon date to 
another group which has the possibility of bringing in more 
revenue for the mall. Remember that large numbers of 
people frequent'malls at holiday time which is an excellent 
tftne for a Reading Fair. A Saturday is an excellent dAy or 
theevent mig^t last two dayfl. 

Additional Tips 

1 . The Fafr must be well organized. 

2. Booths and display tables should be attractive. 

3. Explanatory signs should be placed on all booths, 
tablcsAnd at the "reading corner. 

4. Everyone who is involved with the Fair should be 
thanked*. ' * 
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For beKinning riftdcrsrthe 
task of learning several 
hundred words can be ah 



awesome one. 



\J«rr)c L. Johnji 
Northtrn Illinoin Univomily 
IU«ding(Clinio 
D«Kalb.IlUnolii60115 



Varioua authorltiea have oatimattTd that there are iionie 
600,000 xlifferent JMfordi inAhe KnKliiih* lanKua^n^ It iv not 
nec«ifary for readiorj^ or'w riterii to know all these wordn 
ainco many Wordi are used over and over in both writing And 
reading. ^ 

Many teachera kno^ about the t)olch basic sight 
vocabulary, This vocabu* 

• lary ia basic becapae its 220 
Jporda account for up to 70 

pei; cent of the^orda in 

• moat primary basal readc^r 
programs and over 50 p«r 
cent ft the words used* in 

^ middle grade reading texts 
and content area books. 
Among materials written 
for older students and adults; the 220Dolch words . comprise 
appro]|iiroately 50 per cent of the running words in the text. 

^or beginning readers, the task of learning several 
hundred wor{ls can be an awesome one. Teachers working' 
wit;h- begin ningjreaders want Jtheir students to, learn m&ny 
{W^yda but rcflUze that some words,. by their frequency oL* 
occurence, are more important .than other words. Terfcherp 
are likely to, be in teres tect in a short list of words so^basic 
that they occur very frequently in materials writtenTor 
children. If the words would also appear ^n ^all types of 
reading material,\he words would have even greater ufilil^. 

Thirteen is generally considered to b^ an unlucky 'numbeV. 
But in reading, thirteen can be a lucky number-especially 
when it comes to certain words. A reader who knows only 
thirteen words (if they are the right ones) could ex^^ to 
meet^ one of them in every four words read. In other wordS, 
if teachers made sure that their students knew thiKeen 
words, the child would be equipped to deal with 
approximately one fourth o^all words (on the Average) in all 
types of reading materials. But what are those word^T^Wtth 

• a little thought you can probably list a majority of the 
words. I've provided space for you to list th^ thirtec^n words/ 
yod believe to be very basic- words. Go ahead. Take a few 
Ininutes and write your best guesses. ^ » 



H^Mi: VKHY BANIC WOKUN 



. 1. 
3. 
5. 



2: 
4. 

6. 

8; 

10. 
12. 
13. 
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LvVh uNNunie for ti iiHmientHhnt your Wnl rontattiN^thoHe 
mni(ic thirteen wonlN. How would you tenrh thorn to your ^ 
atudent.M? vKlnwh cvds? -Rxp^jrleni'i^ .MtorlesV Phrases? 
Ortainly all these ideas (ai\d many more) have been UHed . 
in (he past and 1 susImu'I that they will continue to be lised. 
My bias w^iild urge teachers to help youngslern learn the 
wordn In a meaningful ronU^xt via experience stories or'. 
pntU*rn luMiks like Hill Martin's hutant Headen. I would aUo 
want to help my students see that thOvN^* words occur over • 
and over.. It's obvious to u\that this is the case; however, 
many children don't realize that some words recur with* 
great frequency. If' teachers help their students peneive 
this redundancy, students* may gaihvgreator confidence in 
unlocking words since they can predict that some words 

• frequently reappear. . ' - 

li^nowii}g the thirteen "magic" words will help the <;hiid 
deal with approximately 25 per cent of the words m«t in 
print. While this reduces the burdens of unknown words, it 
is a far cry from making the child a proficient readec. 
Knowing several hundred words will account Cor 50 per cent 
of the running words, but,*once again, this will not make the 
child an officient reader. Even knowing 2,500 words s till 
leaves the child wjth approximately one unknown in every 
four (in a natural reading situation). Clearly, word lists 

quickly reach a ppiht of diminishing returns. Nevertheless, 
the thirteen words that follow may help teacherarealize that 
som^ wb^ds are, indeed, very basic to all i4Bing. The 

HhirtC^en words are: a,*^nd, for, he, in, is,, it, of, that, the, to, 

'was, you. • ^ . 
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PreconventiOnlT^stitutes . 
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Comprehending Coniprehension 

Monday, May 2 -Tuesday, May 3 ^ ' ^ 

Eden Roc Hotel, Pompeii Room * V 

What Teachers Can Find Out About A Student s^Compre- 
hension, Gary Kilarr, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University, BIjacksburg.Va. 
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KINESICS AND READING 



JoyeeA.Habel 
Reading Coor^ator . ^ 
Bedford County Public Schools ' 
Bedford, Virginia 

iDr. Samuel TfldenHabel^ / 
• Professor of Sociology * 
' Marshjdl tJniversity ' . . ' 

Huntington. West Virginia 

It is rather' surprising that^ is all the plethora of malterial 
on reading which is Wingrwritten and published recently, 
little is being said about a very important element which is 
involved in learning to read; i. e., that infra-communication 
system Which is )a very large part of the cultural tradition of 
a society and which is so essential in^^e transmission of 
those behavioral patterns which assure neoriate an 
opportunity of becoming an enculturated' sor socialized 
individual, successfully adjusting to the social life which is 
necessary for his survival, I refer to that subtle 
communicative process which begins before the vocalization 
process develops and ^ which may be of far greater 
significance, in that it can possibly shown that the 
verbalization process is dependent up^n it. This subtle 
communication process is referred to as "body motion " 
"body movement." or "body language," and the science that 
deals with it is known as the Science ofKvnesics. ^ 
George W. Meaa pointed out years ago in Mind, Self, arid 
Socwty {1934). (1964) that an infant is born without mind or 
self- In th<^.^ginning he is conscious but not self-conscious. 
Self awareness develops as the infant picks up body ctfes 
from the mother whose face looms over the crib and whose 
expressions of approbation or disapproval make the_ 
squirming pink mt4f4)rotoplasm aware of its first social cues 
and then eventually leads to a sense of self-hood, separating 
the ihfant now from the crib, the blankets, and the other 
material objects clos^ by until it gradually becomes an 
individual aware of itself. Later, language will make possible 
mind, but long before tWs, those many body cues will have 
begun the humanization process. 

As Birdwhistell (1970) points^ut, a child l^efore attaining 
membership in his society must^ain control of the pattern isi 
the communication-system of his society and must be 
incorporated into that system. Society's inadequate" 
individuals, schizophrenics 
and deviants, are incor- 
g||Med into other systems 
3rathere1(^re are misfits. 

imng contMA««f lang- 
uage is not accumulating 
an s^^gregate of words as a 
vocabulary. Skill in inter- 
preting body motion is not 
made up of memorizing a 
list of facial expressions 
nor'' is language adequacy 



Gaining control -of lang- 
uage is not accumulating 
an aggregate of words as a 
vocabulary. ^ 



merely a matter of "hooking together pieces of wo^ds>i?d 
gestures into meaning forms called sentences." 

The acquisition of skills in reading is the acquisition of 
partly the communication pattern of a society. To vocalize, 
to use body language^ to recognize symbols is to transmit 
"feelings." We speak of the transmission of "meaning." 
What wo -really transmit is "feelings." Often our 
. verbalizations do 4iot convey meaning. Meaning is mu|^ 
more frequently conveyed through "body cues." * , . 

In verbal communication in English it has been shown Jhat 
of the thousands^ of possible sounds and combination of 
sounds we could have used, we utilize some 45 phonemes: 9 • 
vov^els, 3 semi- vowels, 21 consonants, 4 stresses. 4 pitches, 
and 4 junctures. ^ 

On the other hand ^onsider what is involved in "body 
language." The human face can form 250.00(r expres'sions 
.^(Birtlwhistell, 1970). think of what we do when we "cock pur 
Ifiead," "drop our head," "shake our head from side to side," 
or "up and down;" what we do when we ^hift our body ; 
position, use a finger, or move an arm, bat an eye, half close 
the eyelid, wrinkle the face, move the lips, etc. Every, 
movement of every part of the anatomy^conveys i meaning. . 
Even our stance, legs wide apart or close together are 
saying something. , 

No wonder Emerson wrote, "What ybu^ speaks so loud 
that I cannot hear what you say." 

We have just recently 'through kinesics begun to 
scientifically analyze >yhat is involved in' body communica- 
tion. At the present, scientists have isolated thirty-two 
kinemes for Americans in the face and head area. There are 
three kinemes of head nod, the "one nod" the "two riod" and 
tb!^ '*ftr6e nod;" wjiich use the entire head. There are four- 
; kinemes of brow behavior. There are four significant 
' degrees of lid closure. The nose reflects four significant. 
behavioWi^Wrinkle nose," "Compressed nostrils," "bilateral 
nostril flare" and "unilateral nostril flare or closure." There 
- are seven kinemes which make up the^circumoral complex, 
involving mouth and lips. {Birdwhistell, 1970) 

Languag;^B and reading are a part of the communication 
pattern of literate societies, but it is not surprising how 



OUR NEWEST COUNCIL 

Congratulations to our newest reading council to be 
chartered by the IRA - Southwest Virginia Councils The 
council serves the counties of Russell, Tazwell, Buchanan, 
and Washington as well as the city of Bristol. 

Council President is: 
JuanitaLashlee 
104 Belle Brook Drive 
Bristol, Ten n. 37620 
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Think of what the teacher 
often says with her head, 
her eyes, her lips, her body 
fLS over' against what she 
says verbally. 



successfully many pre-literate societies ha^e enculturate'd 
their neonates for endless generations without written 
language* relying solely on oral and body communication. 
We have reason to suppose that body communication is far 

?\ more inipoftant in literate societies than ,we have ever 
recognized. The child learning to speak used his body. Try 
talking without your hands, or your head, or your eyes. 

: " ■ ^ Think of what the teacher often says with her head, her 
eyes^ her lips, her body as ovc^ against what she says 

; ' verbally. Some of us develop remarkable skill in picking up 
^omihunication cues from 
individuals around us. 
, Far more important than 
we ever realized, the child 
i^ncorporating a commun- 
ication System. It is highly 
l^ssible* that faulty 

\ learning is frequently due 
to faulty transmission of 
body cues. 

' ' It was Rudolf Otto, the 
, great Germap theologian, who first introduced the Greek 
temfi Charisrna to the western world. Max Weber picked up 
the term from, Otto and made it a p^rt of the sociology of 
leadership. (Bendix!. 1962) It required about fifty years for 
the term to leave the halls of academia and filter down to the 

' man in the street. Today ordinary citizens speak of 

^ "charitema" and "charismatic" leadership^ One individual has 
"it" and another lacks "it." What is **it?" Weber intended 
charisma to mean a group of attractive qualities in 
personality which turned on other people and drew them to 
the charismatic" individual with a fierce attachment and 
loyalty. What ischarisma? 

I am_ quite sure that a large part of charisma is an 
extraordinary gift of the use of body movcfncnt to convey 
"meanings" or "feelings." The person literally exudes 
through eyes, face, hands, torso, .head and muscles 
unmistakeable messages. He may be gifted in speech but it 
is not speech which turn^the ft'ick; it is the magnetism of his 
body. Our younger generation today is aware of this when 
they talk of "good vibes" .and "bad vibes." There are 
vibrations which each person radiates in more or less 
degree; in a negative or positive way. 

Beyond vocalization, the child is learning something else! 
Even as he acquires skill in vocalization, or fails to, he 
acquires skill in comprehending kinesic qualifiers, or fails to, 
and for him the latter is of great importance. What the 
teacher does with her !body as she instructs the pupils may 
be the most important paq| of her behavior and how 
successfully the child reads her may be far more important 
for him than how he readsy^a page in an artificial book ' 
situation. The' gift of communicating through body cues and . 
the gift q( receiving and understanding these cues is 
all-essential in incorporating society's patterns of communi- 
cation. . 
The science of kinesics is in such a beginning stage that it 



However, we should be 
saying some things to that 
reading teacher which she 
should hear loud and clear. 
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would be premature to instruct' a rejading teacher in the use 
of body motion. However, 
we should be saying some 
things to that reading 
teacher which ^he should 
hear loud and clear. 

1. Your verbal communi- 
cation is important but 
remember you take into an 
interpersonal situ ation 
your body movements which override your vocalization. 

2. Your pupils' anttenae vary in receptive ability. 

3. Successful communication is essential to the develop- 
ment of reading skills.^ , / 

4. The child ^needs to read the teacher and the teacher 
needs to read the child. . 

5. The child is watching for eyery kinesic qualifier; a sigh, 
. a smile, a sheer, a giggle, a whisper, a yawn, a tensed 

torso^ tilted head, a wrinkled brow, wide open or half 
closed eyes, the flare of the nostrils: all these^'and many 
more cues are being picked up and ''meaning"^ is coming 
through. 

Duffy U969) has suggested some activities which the 
teacher can use; e. g.. have her children watch a film with 
the sound off and write down what the persons are probably 
saymg. Then have them see the film with the sound on and 
check with what they thought the actors said; or have the 
children tell stories without using their hands. 

Perhaps in time the science of kinesics will be able to chart' 
^for the teacher all the kinemes^ she uses and when to use 
them in the teaching process. In Ihe meantime we can say to 
that reading teacher that body 'communication is a 
trenfendously important part of the communicative pattern 
of any society and that a teacher neglects or ignores it at the 
peril of failure to orient her pupil in society. 
This is an^ awesome responsibility. 

Arnold Gesell before his death used to quote a bit of verse 
which questions whether we can teach a child to^ grow. It 
would like to paraphrase it here. The child is speaking: 

"You say. you will teach me to read? 

Isn*t reading a matter of melody and witchcraft?" ■ 
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A psychoiingulstic perspective of reading problems ^ 
would assume that . nothing a child does when he reads 
orally (or silently) is accidental or randonri . . . (Burke & 
Goodman. 1970, p. 121)." Such a perspective is based first of 
all, on the dynamics of language and'thle psychology of 
manipulating language for purposes of communication and 
comprehension. Wljen employed to explain reading and 
reading problems, psycholinguistics would further utilize 
the knowledge and intuition about language that a^child has 
acquired in learning < to speak. Thus/ the o;ily reading 
disabled children, such a perspective would not assist to a 
lesser or greater, limited or unlimited degree, are those 
i^Jiildren who have not acquired language. The assumption 
Underlying this statement is that regardless. of the severity 
of a" perceptual handicap or whatever, the child has the 
capacity for language; and thus there is a basis for, reading 
acquisition. (It must be kept in mind, for example,. that there 
•is nothing sacrosanct about certain modalities and learning 
to read. That is, the visually handicapped may learn to read 
using braille, and thp hearing impaired must learn to read * 
through methods that do not stress auditory perception and 
discrimination.) 

Since psycholinguistics presupposes that reading is for 
comprehension, what are the types of causal factors , of 
reading problems that obstruct nrieaing? 4:arter and 
McGinnis ((5?70) suggest the following/ 
1 ' Vrisual Defects I 

2 - Inability to Sustain Attention. 

3 - Lack of Experiential Background. 

4 - Lack of Knowledge of How to Read Effectively . 

5 - Inability to Maintain Effort. 
6-MarkedFeelings<5fInadequacy (p. 234). ^ 

What tenets of these factors may, -to some extent, be 
explained by a psycholinguistic perspective of reading? 



NG PROBLEMS: 
GUISTIC PERSPECTIVE 




Visual Defects 

Marion Nfbnroe (in Reading' DisabiliijieK edited by 
Harold Newman', 1969) offers the following/clajfeic cohiments. 
on the types of visual problems that may impede reading. 
The observable manifestations^of these/ problemsare also 
(fiscussed. 

1. Lack of clear-cut retinal images. ./^(^lanj^Eestations:) 
The child .. . confutes similarly shaped letters such as o, e, 
c, or b, ti, n, etc. Reading errors consist of confusion of 
words such as '"out," "cat," "eat;" or "h^nd," "bond," 
"har^/' ^tc. (Monroe, p, 51). 

OnQgj*^cholinguistic reply to this visual reading problem 
'would be: "Are children ideally misperceiving or merely 
miscalling (Lipton, 1972, p. 760)?" A definition of reading 
based on comprehension would not consider accurate word 
perception the most critical factor in reading. Instances 
where misperceptions cause miscues (discrepancies between 
what the child reads and the printed material) are often 
created by phonemically similar ("git" for "get"), bv 
graphemically similar ("where" for *'thel-e") w,ords. 

2. Lack of precision in discrimination of complex visual 
patterns. . (Manifestations:) The child seems unable to 
react to words as units. He reads slowly, by spelling out 

^ tbo letters. . His reading errors consist of omission of 
sounds and filling in words bx guessing from one or twj) 
recognizable letters, thus producing vowel and consonarit 



errors (Monroe, p. 51). 
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' In response to "spelling out letters," the question must be 
asj^ed: Has, the reading methodology interfered with' the 
process of reading for comprehension? That is^has the 
teacher required the child to focus on maximal cues (every 
letter and every sound) for perfect word -calling, and at the 
expense of meaning? (Oral reading, it should be noted, is not 
the same as reading^*; a different set of production variables 
is required to read orally.) As for omissions, insertions, and 
"gue^^sing," the psycholinguistic reply is obvious: The child 
is utilizing information processing strategies on linguistic 
cues in tryijjg to decode the printed page. The teacher of this 
child may wish to use the Reading Miscue Inventory 
(Goodman and Burke, 1972) to determine the extent of 
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8« Lade of precision in discrimination of the spatial orien* 
> tation or4)attems. .((Manifestations:) The child- confuses " 
the patterns' which ar^ alike in shape; but which are placed 
in different positions as b, d; p, q; u, n; w4 f . t; "was/' 
/•saw," "oh,** "no,** etc.. . .His; reading errors consist of 
reversals^ repetitions, and sometimes, because of . 
. correlat^g the sequence of sounds with the reversed se- 
quence at letters* ofoconsonant and vowel errorslModroe, 
pp«51and52). 

A first qu^ipn that may be asked is: What^ethodology 
wai^Hsed in initial reading instruction? By forcing the child 
to focus on myy<w)y cues (e.g.v individual letters and .sounds 
as noted earlier) such reversals may be ^ore likely to occur. 
That is, a meaningful context may not exist, plus the chUd 
may not be trying to make sense out -of what he is reading;/ . 
lElepetitipn may simply be an attempt at correction by using 
linguistic ge&eralizations. Once again, a miscue inventory 
Witt note the severity of the "problem" andf will suggest 
methods for improving^ifecessary strategies. 

. Inability to Sustain Attention 1^ ^ ' 

Amofig the personality and emotional factors wqj^h 
max impede progress in reading may be mentioned the 
o \foll5«rihg: attentional instability ; resistanceHo reading; 
fear, timidi^, embarassment; withdrawal, etc. In some 
cases the etfiotional factors may be due to constitutional 
instability or poor habit-training. In other ^cases the 
emotional factors may result directly from the failure to 
learn to read due to other i^^ons^^ t1;|en in turn 
aggravate the disability (Monroe/j^RHfe^'T 

Since children n\ay rpiiiperceive woraPSpjpi "result of 
impulsive or avpidajice belaviqr, which in turn ihay be due 
_to fear of failun^ hostili^ or unmet ^dependency needs 
(Lipton, p» 761)," .this 
situatipn must obviously 
-be alleviated to insiire 
reading success. Much will 
depend on the personality 
and attitude of the te&cher. 
A beginning, however. 



Much will depend on the 
personalty a^d attitude of 
the teacher. 



may be to involve^ the child ii> creating his own reading 
material (i. e., language experience stories). By accepting a$ 
valid the language and experiences of the child, much of the 
fear of failure may be re'moved. 

Lack of Experiential Background ^ 

Among the environment 'factors which impede, 
progress in heading may oe mentioned the foUowSig: 
foreign language, illiterate parents, truancV and poor 
school attendance, frequent moves from Vchool to 
school, number of siblings or ordinal j^ositibn of child 
among the siblings, etc. (Monroe, p. 55). 

child lacks an exponential background unless he has, 
, been isolated from mankind. Also, studied from a 
(^rmational-generative grammar perspective, each 
^age, regardless of social (^ialect, is functional for 
the purposje communication. This is a linguistic fact. 
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Unfortunately", there is the social fact lhat some dialects are- 
stigmatized. Byaccepting the child's language and utilizing 
the j language- experience ' approach, however, enormous 
obstacles to th| reading process may be removed. 

^ Lack of Knowledge of Bow to Read Eiffectively . 
When , comparing^ reading acquisition with language 
acquisition, the conclusion reached would probably be that^ 
mpst children have a knowledge of how to read effectivWy . 
However, this knowledge is often affected ipr obscOTed by' 
reading methodologies. (For example,: maj^jr methodologies 
almost solely stress 'graphophbnics — at the^xchision of 
such imfJortant language components as synta>i "and 
semamtic^).'A'psycholinguistic ap^'tpach could riot agree 

^ more with Marion Monroe's suggestions that: **1. Overstress 
of speefl reading may develop habits which imp^e progress, 
and 2. Overstress of some methods of word-recognition may 
develop habits >hich impede progress in residing KMonroe, 
p.54)." \^ ^ : 

^ ^abm^tjy to Maintain Ettortv, . > - ,% 
Although sycha"^ problem mav^ay^^tf^diverse eti61ogy (fpr ' 
example, ' hypei-^actiyitycr^ feelings of inadequacjr), 
alleviation maj^ partially occur by maintaining^ interest. 
Reading" should be intrinsically rewarding, and materials^ 
should beiselected with the individual reader in mind. ' . 
Marked Feelings of Inadequacy^ ^- 
Feelings of inadequacy may be the resvlt;5f constant, 
failure ^ failure due to 'teachers, methodologies', lack of 
pare'iital support, and so forth. The fact that teachers still 

. refer^ to differences between expected responses and 
observed responses in oral reading as **ferrprsv" for example, 
indirectly denotes the unacceptance of a chl'd's diaiect, his 
experiences, and even the child himself. ^Discrepancies 
between the child and the printed material re hot wrong 
answers, but rather insights into the child's processing of' 
language. MA comprehension-based reading program, for 
examplevwould'consider *'t>ohy" for "horse" of higher quality 
than "house" for "horse", i. e., not just a wrong answer.) 

In conclusion, psycholinguistics requires introspection 
into the reading.process. It suggests that the child brings 
linguistic strat^es to the task of reading; and that he 
utilizes syntactic and semantic, as well as graphbphonic, 
cueing systems?. If also suggests that methodologies-may, in. 
fa'ctV'fereate many of thi^^^ reading problems. It- 

maintains* that language processes must remain intact and, 

^ not segmented and sequenced. It places the child-his 
interests and language-at the fore. It suggests that reading 

> must be for comprehension. It then offers a diagnostic 
instrument, the Heading Miscue Inventory, that analyzes 
"the language processing strategies utilized by ^he child 
while^eading. When confronted -with children discouraged 
by^ading problems, should we not give them th^ benefits f 
of this information? 
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WHAT PAREI^PTS CAN DO TO HELP THEIR CHILDREN READ 



Dr. Joseph B. C&rnot 
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Mr. Ronald L.M agin , ' 
Reading Teacher 
Brunswick County Public Schools 
Lawrenceville. Virginia 23868 



\ Parents can help their children improve their reading 
wills and at the same flme have fun together. There are 
i^any different sljjjns involved in the development of 
reading proHciency, and most of these skills canlllbe 
develpped by parents taking a little tim6 with th^ir children 
within the framework of a "typical" day and with very little 
additional preparation . • ! 

The following suggestions are offered by! the authors to 
help parents develop^ certain skills in their children in 
reading development-primarily in the area oflctivily -based 
instruction relying on home training experwnces. . - 
Many visual, auditory, and'^motor sktil^can be developed 
by parents using a variety of training techniques which are 
readily available in'most households. It should be added that 
this list of aftggestion? should only serve as a guide or rough ^ 
outline, and the reader should' use as many , of his own 
suggestions as possible as no list is all encompassing. 

The threfe categories of skill development can best be 
divided into the following thre^areas: (1) improving visual, 
skills; (2) improving auditory skills; and (3) improving^ inotor 



skills. 



In' the area^ of improving visyal skills .the parent, could 
take the'child around the hous| and have the child spot items 
which ar^ out of place. The parent could ask the child to look 
for certain items and be able to identify items from pictures. 
The parent could use the newspaper, magazines, catalogs, 
etc., and have the child identify the items from the pictures 
such as animals, birds, furniture^ etc. TJie possibilities of this 
exercise are almost limitless and shduld be used extensively.. 

In the area of improving auditory skills, the child could be ' 
tol<l to listen for something specific such as a bell timer, an 
alarm cleck^ a cuckoo clock, etc.'. and then asked to read 
these words in a story. The child could also answer the 
telephone ' to -possibly identify the caller in a voice 
discrimination exercise- also, by using the radio as a 
listening exercise without visual help such as the television. 
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The^liild could al^o;. be instructed in listening to and 
Recognizing Jbird calls, animal sounds, etc. Probably the mo^t 
important area of improving auditory skills is for the parent 
to read aloud to the child on ^ daily basisL^r .several times a . 
day. Thi^ is very, very important and should be stressed 
whenever possible. Short stoVies or books are best and 
. ^hould4)e chosen from subjects which interest the chii^J. 
In the area of^mproving motor skills./the parent could 
work wiih the child in following , directions such as 
building a model or putting together a recipe. The child' 
could also follow directions sucK as setting the table, hanging 
and folding laundry, mopping or vacuuming^e floor, etc. 
Theiohild could sort it^ms ^ 
such as silverware, screws 
and nails.' colored and , 
' white clothes, etc.. Co 
. heighten his motor /skills, 
^ir conclusion, there are 



.Probably the niost^^ impor- 
tant area oT^mproving 



auditory skills vis for the 



.parent to read aloud to the 
child on a daily basis or 
several times a day.', - 



^many activities in the 
;visilal. auditory, and motor 
skills areas^ that' parents . 
'c^w#ork with their child- 
ren, and these efforts can 
be enjoyable for everyonlp. 
This interest on the part of the parent will also leAl to a ^ 
higher degree of self -concept and self- worth on the part of ' 
the child and should also be stressed. The parent can give 
the child a clearer picture of the world through real 
experience such as a tripHo the st6re. post ditice, l^nk. fire 
department. \>olice department.^ etc. Thus, it becomes 
evident to a child how big the world or neighborhood is and 
why it is important to know his name, address, phone 
number, etc. Yet, it repeatedly comes back to having fun for 
both parties as fun is essentiahin the life of each and every 
human being. In our daily routines, quite often parents and 
children do not have enough time or fun, together as . 
possible, and this fun can be developed into an enjoyable 
learning expe/ieftce which in fact requires very little 
additional feffort/ Life, for many children, seems empty and 
discouraj^ng and is filled with routines and parents who 
continually nag about poor grades in school. Qtiite often 
parents and children do not have a common ground and do 
n6t go anywhe^e or do anything together. Through these 
suggestions. par»iits and children may rediscover the fun of 
reading and being together and hbw important we are to 
each other. 
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VIRGINIA'S COMMITMENT TO THE GIFTED 



Mb9. Isabelle P.^1lucker 
, Associate Dire^r 
• School For The tiifted ^ ^ 

, St^e Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 23216 ' 

■ ■ ' if ' ' 

^ginia's commitment to gifted and talented students is 
unequivocidly spell^^t by the General Assembly through 
: the Standards of Quality. For the 1976-78 biennium/ 
Standard No. 4 states, in part: 

Each school division shall provide differentiated in- 
. stniction to increase educational challenj^s to^enrich^he 
experiences and opportunities availa^e to gifted and 
talented students. 

That is the mandate; It is, therefore, incumbent upon each 

^ Ifchool division and each school within eaclj division. to fulfill 
the intent and the purpose of the mandate. 

For several ^years now, the reasons, for providing 
differentiated education for gifted and talented students 
have become well-known to n\ost educators and laymen. I 

' will not belabor these reasons except to say that, indeed, our 
gifted and talented young ..people are our most .valuable 
natural resource. Give them an opportunity to learn.- give 
t^em freedom to progress at their rate, give them exciting 
alternatives and freedom to choose, give them challenges so 
that they will.be eager to learn for the sake of learning and 
they, in turn, will assume their share of responsibility for 
their bwn^ucation. Eventually, they will be the group to^ 
mikke tfiO greatest contribution to society; they will provj^fc^ 
the leadership and the brainpower that will kfcep this ' 

^ country strong. Deny ihem these opportunities and: 
challenges and they" will likel^ turn away ^rom learning and 
devote their efforta to the fulfillment of seliFish motives. 

Gifted and talented students exhibit a variety of 
characteristics early in life. They . have an insatiable 
curiosity. They are often early and avid readers; tlfeir span 
of attention is long. They c^n lose themselves in the pursuit 
of interests lof their choosing. Often they are mavericks! 
They are dreamers; they possess a sense* of humor and a 
capacity for commitment. They want to know about love an' 
logic in the broadest sense of the words: love, as a concern 
for their felloW man; logic, as an ordering of the complexities 
' they see about them. They are eager to know themselv^cs 

' and the world around them. They'are critical thinkers who 
do not necessarily believe that there arc only "two sides to 
every argument," for example. Their superiority is manifest 
in abstract subjects; their inferiority, generally, ifP^pelling, 
arithmetical operations, and penmanship. / 

ribw is Virginia meeting its commitment to the gifted and 
talented students?^vThe attack is- two-pronged: j; the 
programs that are offe^^d in the schools in accord unce with 
the legwlative mandate ^d, (2) the GoViCrnor's School for 
the Gifted. I have chosen to direct my remarks to the latter, 
the Governor's* School for the' Gifted, which is now 



approaching its fifth session. The Governor s School, as the 
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<;tudents prefer to call it, accommodates approximately 400 
rising juniors and seniors from the public and priVate high 
schools each summer. The Governor's School is a four-week 
program which operates at three separate colleges in the 
State during the summer. The Governor's School is a 
program of academic, arti«tic, social, and recreatibnal 
activities aW set in an informaj, .though structured, 
"intellectual atmosphere. TJie major portion of each da^ is 
devcted to academic and'artistic pursuits. These range from 
astronomy to sculpture; from creative wrftting to, physiology; 
from a cd?^r?;e In contemporary Soviet Society to one on the 
^Amerfcan Presidency; Jrom printmaking ta anthropology; 
from dhnce to philosophy; from foreign j languages to 
psychology.' The .students live ia the college dormitories, 
have their meals in the college dining rooms, and enjoy the 
full facilities thait the college has to offer. *A11 expenses, 
except ti:avel lo and from the site and ^pocket" money, are 
paid from State funds. ' 

Lest'^you think that a community of intellectuar and' 
artistic peers produces snobbish, elite individuals, I'd like 
you tb "ipi^et" sor^ie of th'efe students through their written 
wor^s.-I iiave literally tomes of letters from the students 
who take their time to write, voluntarily, of their deep 
gratitude ^ for the -opportunity ^ to participate in this 
once -in-life time experience: As you listen, I believe that you 
) 'will recognize chara^ristics such as those outlined earlier. 
Let's^start with the most recent session which was held ^t 
Marjr Baldwin, Mary Washington, and Bandolph-Macon 
Woman's Colleges. 

A participant from the 1976 School, who felt the need to 
give vent to her emotions, through an'^avenue^other than 
tears, wrote an article which she entitled, "The Gift." 

My brain is defiantly pushing the thought of leaving, 
here .^uesday to the darkest, most remote corner it can 
find. At the same time it touches the idea continually as 
one touches a bruise, curiously, carefully, fascinated by 
the rush of feeling, however painful. I am not ready to 
leave the Governor's School for tbe Gifted, and will not 
be ready to leave five days from now when the schedule> 
dictates that it is time to go. The people tha^I have 
found here, along with the backgrounds they represent 
. and the ideas they have produced, are sufficient to build 
a community that I feel I could live in indefinitelyi I am 
atjhome-here. 

However, through the sentimentality of the desire to 
ptay here forever, I see a glimpse of reality, and I know 
that this Utopia is not complete. My mother waite to me 
■ last week with the wisdom that children affi always 
astonished to find in their parents: 

The experiences you seem to be hoving the.re ore » 

everything v^e would^vont for you. I suppose thot for eoch of you, 
it is the first time you hove let dovvn oil the woy ond been 
cooTipletely yourselves o true mecco, os Dovid Anderson puts \i, 
spnt must be one of the true high points of your life. Although you 
moy only be obie to think of us os porents, mony of us hove hod ^ 
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th« som* •xp«rl«nc©» OS you oil hove hod out In the "real world ' - 
thot \%, covering up obilitiet under peer pressures, hoving some 
difficulties flr>dlng people on the sojne wove length, etc.. ond thot 
contlnuei^on no motter whot oge. So believe it or not. porents do 
^ understand thot ont^con empofhlz^s with it. I know. too. it will be 
on odiusfment coming back but. Stephonie. though I'll o|wo^ 
need the Susans ond the Judies I hove en joyed. I would neveHor^ 
tfie world trade in the Koys ond Oeos ot the other end ond Shorols 
and the Sue's in the middle of th^ spectrum <^ there is just too 
much of value in oil directions. Tl^k about it. 
.* ' ' . • - ■ 

I did think about it, and 1 realize that I will have to go 
to» iny own home, not just physically, but go . home 
emotionally. I have trouble picturing' myself returning 
to my old routines: going to baseball games^ lying in the 
son at the beach, spending my evenings beside the pool . 
in Mark's backyard. Everything Tij^jll go on like it did be- 
fore, and nc one will realize .where I've been or how im- 
portant, it was to me . When, my friends are talking about 
the time-filiii^ events I misled while I was gone thi% 
month I will be nodding and laughing with them, but 
part of me will be screaming, "Can't you see how I've 
changed? Don't you wa^^ know what I've learned?" 
But I could never expjj^Hkb them i^y way . 

I know I will get^o^lP^vernor's School. The special ' 
friendships will, unfortunately, fade, althouj^h they wOl 
be sparked sporatically by an occ^ional letter or chan(5e 
^union. Even though I won't forget the warm joy of the 
love I feel for my friends here, I will probably forget 
smay events, overdramatize others, add bits, leave out ^ 
bits, Until my memories of this mon|h bear little resem- 
bljince to life as it actually unfolded. 

It is the idea of getting over the loss of leaving this 
school that causes the greatest conflict. Should I try to 
hold on to every detail of what it was like he^e? Or must ^ 
I forge^ most of it in order to enjoy living, as I will 
always have to be living, with peopla^ho, while being 
good people, do not have the undeniable traits indi- 
cated by the label "gifted?" . ' 

* The following letter, received late in July from a '76 parti- 
cipant, was published in the November issue of Public 
Education in Virginia: , 

Thunk you! Thank you! Thank you! for the most ex- 
citing;,^ wonderful, fun-filled, maturing, and educational 
month of my life. I coiild write for hours about all the 
beautiful experiences I had and all the things I learned, 
but let me tell you ab;out just a few. 

f must begin with Mr. Menge bier's zoology class. 

There is no word in the English language to describe it- . . 
— super, fantastic, fun^filled ... all of these and much 
(wre! I can only stand in great respect and awe of Mr. 

bier. He is (in my eyes as a frequently over-criti- » 
cal stiident) perfect. His lectures were fascinating— you 
shoijle talk with him about malaria someday —and filled 
personal experiences that made it all very mean- 
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ingful and pertinent, thejield trips to his property to 
collect insects and salamandijr^ were great. I never 
wouW have dreamed that collecting and identifying 
bugs (YUJ^!) could be so intei esting: and so much fun. 
He took tbuigs that would ha\ e been dull in any other 
class (Why»is this fish blind? How did this circulatory oy 
digestive system, evolve? What is so significant about 
this animal'te reproductive habits?) and made them ex-^ 
citing — it was a grekt discovery 'when a class-wide ex- 
change of ideas finally hit upon the ianswer. Most of all 
— and this must be the key to his success — I was im- 
pressed by his endless enthusiasm. Efi rushed from 
table to table, helping someone identify an insect or an 
organ of their crayfisfi or (too often In my case) adjust- 
ing a microscope. Quite often he would invite us alt to 
examine something of special interest ^a Shark's 
stomach crammed wit|i fish, an unusua)lly hairy spidef, 
a bug with prominent mouth Jjarts/JiK^erfectly stained 
* amoeba, or a hard-to-locat^ 6lo(d vessel in^the shai»k. 
Mr. Mengebier was so obviouslj fascinated by aj^d en- 
joying zoology, that he! passed his love for it onto us. No 
other teacher I have ever had jjas even come close to 
him. . - . ! ' 'J 

^he lectures were, for the most part, superb. I had 



the creeps for days after one ast 



onomy lecture, think- 



ing about all the millions of stars and planetis and dvili 



zations that must be out there. H 



realize,vonce more, h<5w much W(J have to be^hankful 



for in America; and e^^erytime I 
remember "Tli^ Sound of Music 
going piftnsidelhat silver tube of 



The lecture I liked 



rta Freitag made me 



play my flute now, I 
Now I Jcnow what's 



imne! 



the paost was the story of the 
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African Ltjingflsh — maybe becausje the speaker turned 
such an awful-sounc^ng topic into a fascinating hour, 
and left me eager toyknow more^ I saw a lungfish at an 
aquarium in D.C. last Sunday, I recognized it immedi- 
ately and gave the guy I was with a very condensed but 
informative talk on it ^ he ^as amazed! 

What really made the Governor's School memor^ible 
were the people. I have been with many different 
groups but never have I felt, like I did in Staunton — ^ 
we were totally immersed in friendship, twer((y-four 
hours a day, seven days a week. There was always 
someone there tq gossip with, confide in, lend sympa- 
thy, rejoice with (especially when test scores came in!), 
to help you .make decisions, whatever, I felt close to 
everyone. People were friendly, outgoing and fun to be 
with. No one was so hung up on academics that he or she 
had not developed other interests. We all had experi- 
ences to share. , 

I matured tremendously whSe at thp' Governor's 
School. I am not-at all the same person I was six weeks 
ago. Instead of feeling like aj member of an "elite 
society," I think I will be better able to communicate 
with all types of people. A prodding roommate who 
talked me into going to the first rock dance (even 
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though I insisted that \ had always felt awkward at 
dances) opened a lot of doors for me when it turned out 
that I had a s[reat time. Now I can't wait for the Hrst 
daneeat school! And at the Governors School I had a 
tare op{x>rt unity to escape the bitter competition and 
pressure which is so hard to avoid in music, and really 
play for pure enjoyment. If you will excise a little 
vanity, getting a standing ovation at the talent show 
was at once so exciting and so emo^onal that I was 
momentarily stunned. It seems like a dream now. Could 
anything that Wonderful have happened to me?!!! V 

Having heart-to-heart talks with teachers was a rare 
q>portunit3i^ They were really friends, "one-of-iis." 
Instead of seeing a teacher for 50 minutes, we saw them 
i allfday. In the bceakfast line, at a 'lecture, playing 
^^'^ or huddled yin robe and slippers waiting'" for ^ 
laundry in. the basen^ent^f Spencer. , * t 

;^ ' All of this and more m^de*^y stay in Staunton very 
memorable and absolutely fantastic .^hey also made 
leaving very hard, but I know Tve irHl/fflfelong friends. 

Well,'I said I could write for hours, and it seems that/ 
I have/I hope the length of this letter Hasn't takeh up, 
too much of your time!' ' (, 

Thank you^ very much for all you have done ... 
'■■Keepts.miiing! 
Lots of Love, Lisa 
' • ■ , ^ -J 

About two weeks after the Governor's School closed in '75, 
a student wrote: 



. . . My stay at the Governor's School was the best 
four weeks of ^y life. Take it from me — the Governor's 
" School provides its students with- a marvelous oppor- 
tunity for experimentation and self-evaluation which, 
othei*wLse, they would not have had. I think Cicero 
understood. How's your Latin? 
. *Quid Ei Poteti^ Videri'M&gnum In Rebus Humanis, 
Cui Aetemitas Omnis Totiusque Mundi Nota ^it 
Magnitude.' T 
Translation: . * J 

*What great potential is evident for mankind 
when one's vision encompasses the world's 
size and the vastness of the heavens.' y 
Increasing vision (in the above sense) is what I fe^ 
the Governor's School is abouL After all, who cannot 
help but grow inwardly in a Htuation idyllic as the^ 
Governor's School. 

My best wishes to yoa and everyone involved in 
next year's pcogram. . * . ' 

- t * - * - 

• Yet another 75-er, a young man, wrote: 

1 expect this letter will look like a carbon copy of^ 
aboul^ fifty other letters that you have already gotten, 
•but I thought I'd write anyway just say thank you. 

Before I went to Governor's School for the Gifted I 
thought that I would be^bored ou^ of my skull, trapped 
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' like a fish out of wate^ with one hundiged and fifty 
would-be Werner Von Brauns whose idjea of ^ good time 

• on Friday night was reading Spinoza in the original 
/ language. Hal 

y^ever before have I met one hundred and fifty more 
happy, normal,- good-natured, and intelligent people. 
. Where I livej^and I guess whpre everyone else lives) the 
stereotyped image of the individual with above average 
intelligence prevails. No^Jc, however, I know that ghat's 
a ridiculous generalization. 

I learned three important things at Governor's School: . 
L There's nothing abnormal about sitting down and dis- 
cussing *'heavy" topics such as man's put|iose on . 
earth. 

2. Hath not a gifted person eyes? If you prick him, 
doth he not bleed? If you tickle him, doth he, not 
laugh? If you poison him, doth he not die? 

3, There is nothing to be ashamed of in having brains. '' 
JVith all my heart, mind, and soul I would lilfe to offer * 
my humble appreciation. 

Love you and your program. a . ' , . 

* » " « -. ^ 

Because I yearn to know each individual as an individual 
and' by name, I insist that they weair their name tags. Inci- 
dentally, if they lose atag,'I will replace it for 25c! The 
following song which the students at one center wrote for 
and sanf to me, indicates their sense*of humor. The song 'is 
'entitled, simply, NAmIeT AG. 

You wear it when it's hot Z^^ - 

Ybu wear it wheivif s cool- 
That 's on^ rule <n the 
^ " Governor's School*" 

Chorus: Nametag NametagNametag 
V Ypu wear it to discussions 
You wear it to meals ^ • 
If you don't wear it 
You feel like a heeL 

Chorus ' ■ 

You wear your nametag / 
AH over the place 
Without that tag 
You're just a gifted face 

Chorus. 
You ^ar it when you work 
You wear it when you loiter 
^ If you should lose it 

She'll charge you a quarter! 

Chorus J 

Another 1975 stude&t, who entefea Harvard University 
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this fall, wrote: 



De^r Issie P. (as many of them' address me!) 

The difference in confidence , since GS has ^^en 
tremendous. \^t the risk bf-*sounding like a Dale 
Carnegie testimonial.-I'd like to say that GS gave me a 
i whole new outlo<)k on myself and others my age. I was 
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sftlniiiiig my wheels before GS — Cdidn't know how to 
han^ myseilf at dances or parties, and usually wound 
up miserably unfulfilled after any social events. In class 
{ too, teachers would sometimes regard mesS a threat, or 
/ • .^try to shelve me with the rest of the 3traight-A-ers in 
the badt row. I felt like a butterfly whose wings |iad 
dried, crumpled and bent,^ a jar. , \ • 

6S unscrewed the lid. In four weeks, I and many 
'others underwent a boot ca^ip for the emotions. I ran 
>*N^he gamut. There was no time orYeason |or insecurity., 
^ The faculty made me feel like a person, tbok time to 
listen to raw ideas and new-found inspirations. Mo^t of 
* dl, the othei* people, the constant associatioi^ dug^down 
and found me; Joy,^jrejection, shyness, love — they 
showed it all to me. 

.1 hate to sound like a snob, or an inteUectual (I will 
never be accused of such a heinous^identity.) But assoc- 
iation with these people: people who think about more 
' than what they will wear to the next dance or what so^ 
and-so jSajd about so-and-so more than the usual high 
•^school /consents — was such a re^i^hing experience 
that I pedded to seek the same in college; 

^1 the assurance' from the sumpier experience that 
I was worth it,I aimed for theiiigHeiBt goal known to me 
in my somewhat limited sphere. Thanks to a generous 
financial aid office,' I will attend Radcliffe CoUege tKis 
faU. I firmly believe, that had it not been for GS, I not 
only would never have applied to this school, but would 
. nothav/been ready to g!o had I applied anyway. For I 
go now,Ssraied with a sense of my own worth and limits, 
and the re^ization that however much you think you 
know about a subject, there will always be, somewhere 
* within 'earshot, someone who kno^ws more. 
■! So, besides giving me a much-needed jump in litany 
and biology, GS gave me a sense of worth and a sense pf 
just hoW little I know. There's sq'much more to learn. 
GS took me, a rather frustrated person, jaded at 
seventeen (a fearsome thing in itself), and instilled a 
love of learning and association with my peers. Since 
GS, the only television t watch is a half -hour of Monty 
Python every Sunday night. I am so busy learaing, pick- 
ing up where GS left me off that thei^^s little time for 
idleness. I thrive oS nay new, more carefylly-cultivated 
friendships — GS showed me how to find friends who 
" want more than a good time. I could go on for hours. . . 

A young lady, now a sophomoi^e at Duke University, ex 
^ pressed fierself about the 74 school follows: ^ 

FEELINGS ABOUT GovERi4oR's School 

• NUMBER TWO 
As a fern uncurls in a cool radiant glade, 
and reaches out to light and life, ^ 
So I uncurled, and reached out, and grew. 
As tangled roots suck up moisture from the 

pungent earth, . ' ' 

So I liste|[ed, and absorbed, and knew. 
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; >^ flpples of water stretch 

in ever-widening circles,. \ 
So my understanding expanded, too. 
As rain spills down froni pus^willcw clouds. 

So I cried when I said . . . adieu.} 

A Mudent no4 attending Harvard University and major- 
ing in Philosophy and the Classics took, as his independent, 
project during the 74 Governor's School, a beginning of the 
translation of the New Testament from the original Greek to 
English. He succes^ully completed the first 13 chap'ter^^ 
St. Mathew. During the early summer, 1976, he wrote: 

I havBrstarted studying Greek again this suiter. I 
had puU^ aside ^ce THAl^ summeA I'm starting Book 
loftheiZttKi. ' \ » 

I have accoitiplished muqh haphazardly in two years. 
I mean that situations I'm in will^ brin^ realizations on 
me, rather than my working out such thoughts by think- 
ing. I have ^me to the o^iinion that serious devotion to 
thinking is something which one, can le^arn to improve 
and consciously guide, through intense effort (much as a 
concert pianist). 

To this end, I propose to study in great depth at 
-sehcelt«nd, on my own, a few thinkers who impress me.^ 
When I write I get the feeling that most of Jt is ihore' 
relevant memories than the thoughts themselves, be- 
cause expressingvA thought weU requires a control^ver , 
language that I dop't have — :yet. (I shall struggle to get 
thoughts to fit into syntax.) As a result, there may be 
some import ant idea behind them, but tho' words do not 
express it, it is somewhere implied by them. These few 
thihkers^no impress me so far, namely , Virginia Woolf, 
- LudwidiVittgenstein, J. P. Sartre, and Fri^drich ^eit- 
zsche, these thinkers seem to select the essential fitom 
the tons of words floating in their heads, and write that. 
Iwanttolearn this also— or die in the attempt. / 

Perhaps inevitably, I idealize my memories o^xS 
somewhat, but I tend to consider my GS experience as a 
"gem in my heartscloth." 

Another from '74 wrote, succintly, "I re great that I have 
but one summer to give to my Governor's School." 

A student attending Swarthpnore College and a partici- 
pant in the first Governor'* School, '73/ wrote: 

My memories of*the GS are all positive: the idyllic 
atmosphere, the interesting people, the non-stop sche- 
dule of activities. Although I have lost track oVmir^ of 
the friends I made there (as weU as most of those I made 
in high schgol), I think of, them fondly^and retain some 
ot their influences. In particular, I would like to men- 
tion Mrs. C{Lsey Withers, my mathH.eacher at GS, and 
SteVe', the student whose room was next to me,. whose 
/ entmisiasm for mathematics infected me and whom I - 
Vcbnsider the two main individual influences on my selec- 
tion of k major in' mathematics. 

This leads naturally into college, a subject that begs 
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\ for explication but calls for condei^sation. Alt^r two' 
yeara ol d^ultory sampling, I have fallen (awkardly, I • 
sL admit) into the Swarthmore Honon^ program, with a 
\u^jor in mat^ and minors in Russian and philosophy. 
' like everyone else, ^ wonder and "Arorry^ about Life, the 
Future, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. As I once 
UM my high school physics teacher, I amV scalaj^^rather 
than a vector: dl magnitude and ncK-wection. 
"Perhaps,** he said» **but if you worry about it ^ouli be 
r He was n^t:4he conflict of idealism and prag- 
aspiration and ability can result only in tension. 
c6urse, college has turned out differently than I 
expected jluring the good old GS days/ T have not 
learned to think. Swazthmore. accepted me under the^ ' 
aasmnptien that I already had pretensions in that direc- X 
tion and» though I have picked up a nice smattering of X 
bet and system, nothing tils drastically rearranged my I 
mental building-l^locks sinie my matriculation. The real \ 
effects ofcollege have be^ two: ' ^ 

1. my first year at Swarthmore wrung, threshed, and 
pounded out most of my eighteen year accumulation 
of hubris;.and - /• 

2. " in con^nsation, it introduced me to a few good- 

humored, intelligent, ftnd articulate people. 
1 had V taste of category (2) at GS; fortunately, th^ 
GS does not biiffet us with probed) . 

Again from the 73 session, a student attending HayeHord 
College and majoring in philoso|^y, shared this thought: 

Ben Bradlee of the Washington Post is fond of the 
phrase "non-denial denial.** Governor's School showed 
me "non-leiaming learning." That is, I learned how to« 

* learn without the usual formality of strained informality 
of the classroom. You can close your eyes and smoke a 
dgarette in the £vening, and listening, . learning the 
sound, the rhythms and motiohs,— the silence — , and 

"the violence of plain day -to-day living. That right .there 
is just as much a laboring and a loving process as an^ 
academic's Ufetime commitment. And, if anything, that ^ 
statement elevates, rather than degrades any kind of ^ 
serious academic pursuit. vv \ 

A mathematics/, physics, and astronomy major at.tKe 
University of Virginia, i^ a remarkable young man, as you 
.. will probably agree, after hearing the following: *^ 



Me? ph, let's see — I'm a conservative Republican, an 
Echols Scholar at UVa, and a member of AFHOTC. I 
dream about the future — mine and miyikind's. I hope' 
to see man leave the face of the Earth, and I'd like to 
play some part (however small) in that. Axki by leaving 
the face of theJCai^h* I don't just mean to the Moon; I 
mean to the Outer Planets and beyoml the Solar 
System. ^ ' 

On a more down to-Earth scale (f^don'^the pun), I 
would like to help'in a more important way. I've always 
had a flair for teacmng (including individual tutoring). 



•I 
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and the way to help Man is u> help individuals. They say . 
"and a child shall lead them." Who teadhjgs them how to 
lead? All anyone can do is to try, an^rtjlt) spend time with 
people, show them someone care^,that they'r4^ not just- 
Social Security Numbers in a computer. That's the way 
-to help Man. * ' . " 

I gu^ss I'm just rambling, but I think there'is some- 
thing in there, somewhere. What it boils down to is that' 
I'm an idealist ^ I want to help humanity — and the ^ 
best way I see is to convince individuals of their human- 
ity. This is my way of thanking you for the GS experi- 
ence. It reminded me of my humanity, by showing me 
that there are peqjple who care about us. It was one of 
. the most rewarding.^speriences Tve had, both academi- 
cally and personally, for it opened my eyes to a lot.it 
formed bonds that survive to this day. WhjBn I got to 
UVa, I had friends there — friends I had made at m « 
73. 1 guess I wasn't as fipen, as muK^ of participant as I 
could have been, but it;ica3'pew to me, and I was taken 
• by surprise. It took a wlnle to open the ^hell I had spent 
years building around me^but GS did it. 

Some of our participants , are studying abroad. One of 
these, who is a student at Gpddard College and a member of 
the 73 group, wrote: * 

Since graduating from high^ school I have done many 
things. I worked in a dinner theatre — living there as a ' 
staff member. Plived and worked with a jazz band (I am 
also a singer). I moved to Ck)lor£do and worked there as 
a maid, as well as many other jobs. Th^n I decided to go 
to Goddard (College. I hiive been studying there for four 
semesters now, one in a special theatrei(music/dance 
program, one in regular residence", and now I am finish- 
ing my second nonTresidential term in Paris. 

I am studying mine here in Paris with Etienne De- 
croux, the father of modem mime. I -to. also writing, 
doing independent study in theatre and history, and 
studying French.. The opportunity to do this kind of 
study most amazing to tci^ — t haV^Je&med so much 
in Paris. I live on basically a pe^erty^evel, in a small 
room on the eighth floor, with cold running water and a 
squat toilet down (the hall. I play guitar and sing in the 
metro for extra money 

This isn't exactly a dream, but it has been a very 
rewarding and much of a learning experience . 

The clearest effects of the Governor's School which I 
can see in my Qfe are these: it was there that I devel- ^ 
opled a. focus on my desire to write ^ I began work at 
writing and enjoy it, and thus I began to write well. The 
encouragement and teaching «I got at GS definitely 
started me seriously on the ijoad to writing. Second^, it 
was at GS that I first learned enough about acting to 
want to begin working in thatr facet of theatre. I had " 
been working as a technician for several years when I 
came to GS, but it was only after leaving there that I 
began to stuid/^cting and began to audition for and . 
play parts. , • 

All in all, my experience with the GS was a good one 
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. and obviously* one that put a focus on my directions as 
, ap artist. I^J;^ hard to say whether- or not I woulfl have 
^und these things on my own ~ eventually, Fm awe 
That I would have^. But with the disenchantment tha^^ . 
Was then experiencing with public^hoob, it was the 
best thi^g that could have happened to me. Tm only 
sorry that there is not real work gping on to explore the 
faults thfttJi££arly on in the system — those.that led me^ 
to lose interest in learning at the age^of six, when I 
should have been starting to see tht magic o/ books and 
schools and learning new things , . . I believe that it 
would be a very interesting experience to gather to- 
• get her as many of the original students asjiossible, for 
; k is only after several years that we can really sit 'down 
And compare ^otes and realize just how far we have 
. come over the last few years. 

. • . . 7 * * 

A charming young girl, -who possesses an abundance of 
fin^ Qualities char actensiic^x>(^o verity's School, students, 
expressed her feelingte about the first Governor's School 
held ^^it the Virginia Mus^Wi^ ^ 

' FOR ALL THE DYNAMIC MOMENTS 
Time is a delicate flower 
whose seeds are quickly-Wo^ off 
with the i$as»ng winds 
and^set^le, onty as memories 

One must grasp quickly as^tiey fly by, 

to learn. 
.The days I spent in a 
House of beauty and 
grace 
were^one too soon, 
and the people I touched and who f ■ 
touched me . 
left me too suddenly, 
but the thoughts they bestowed upon me 
r remain, • . . 

^ blossoming, flourishing, . - 
treasured. 

Whai fin^r gift could anyone give to a child of thoughts 

than truth ai}d knowledge? ^ 
What better memories could I have than those of 
culture aqd majesty? 

To me, there is only poetry and theat re. . 
To riie, there are only people of grace or 
ct *^ , Awkwardness. • 

In Richmond, to me, there was only 
I ' . ; , poetry and theatre and grace, 

and maybe a few 

secret, quiet tears . 
of departure . 

What can I«ay, ^ , . 

except; '--z'^'; 
thank you dear one. 
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' * > for opening more 
- buds in my mind. 

Yours, with a lot of love and admiration, 

(signed) " ' . 
^' (one of your "gifted" children) 

"And in conclusion," inj^\y July of this ye^. I received a 
response to our annilS survey from a |t"dent\ at the 
University Sf' Virginia. This^oung man intended his letter 
foF all ce^jJonsible for the^vernor's School. Since I am the 
ov^j>«tfcontact persop for the School, the student wrote to 
-me on Julyv4, 1976. So deeply did this letter touch me that I 
want to shire it with you. 

' Though, procrastination is one of the mojpe ignoblie 
characteristics that I poissess. In reference to this 
response to your June 7 letter, it was intentional. 
In our n§ition*s Bicentennial yeai; we are constantly 
' being reminded of the'remirkable origins from whence 
it came. The date of July 4 has become both the symbol 
and'culmifiation of much of'the celebration, and it is in ^ - 
part becau^ of this that I delayed writing to you until* 
today. , . 

J believe that America spawned, indeed, a new race bf 
people; and that the new nation was as much an idea as 
a palpable political entity. The several traits ^hich 
typified this new breed include the willingness to work 
and the willingness to learn. America's genius has been 
the deciding fietorAn its emergence as the gteatest 
. country the world has known. [ \ 

Part of that "genius" is attributable to. the American 
emphasis on freedom of education. Part of it is Bttribut- J 
able to the wherewithal provided : by our various 
governments for furthering the education of its people. 
I am very thaqkfiiil for the educational oppoh unities 
which I have been 'given, , and wish to thank you this • 
day, as being ohc^ of the engineers of a singularly im- 
portant moment in my learning experience. The Gov- 
ernor's Schooi for the Gifted was and is a magnificent 
program. It changed my outlook and contributed to my 
maturati^. I am certain that it helped me to become a 
Virginia representative at the 1975 William Randolph 
Hearst^Senate Youth Program and an Echols Scholar at 
the University of VirgiAia. I have' nothing but pleasant 
' memories of that summer. 
* So, if I waited a long time in replying, it was with due , 
* cause. When you receive this letter the festivities of 
July 4 will be over, but I know that the spirit will linger. 
For, while some use this day to muster a perfunctory 
patriotic fervor, others — like you — are merely con- 
tinding habits of a lifetime. Bless you, Isabelle Rucker, 
- and those like you. 

Xpu are^what America is all about. 

\w All my love and respect, 

(signed)^ 

' ' ' ' ' • '. 

Does Vipirinia have a commitment to gifted .and talented v^;, 

\ ^ '''''' ^ , ' 

\ Reading in Virgij^; March 1977 



. students? Th^rti is no doi^bt about it^ in my mind. It will be 
' •some, years. h«Qce before we can fully realize the positive 
effec;ts that programs for the gifted have on the r^pients, I 
^ trust that }foa4gree with nfe that, at leadt, w'ehave **bro]y^n 
tlie groundtr With your help and support, we. shall forge 
ah^ad in the futnre and provide pen bigger and better 
■ programs for thpmi students who are, - indeed, our most 
^ valoable natural resource. , . 
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EDJtORSNOTE: , 

Jdm* Rueket prettnted tli» pfxper to. tke Beta Zeta * 
CA<9^ of DeUa Kappa GQtiMui ^'M>i;€m6er 8, 1976 in 
Wayne$harp, Virgima. It toaslkbfintted to REABINC^IN 
VIRGINIA atlhe request of the editor. 

-PRESSURE: A Pitp9 



Micro workshop 

Reading to Learn: Techniques ^r Developing Critical Read- 
ing-Thinking Skills ^ - T • 
Thursday, May 5 

Fontainebleau Hotel, Cliampagne Room . 
Co-directors: Helen J.'Caatle and Jean A. Gillet^ University 
of Virginia, Chanlottesville, Virginia . 



^:y^TPraessor offiiemeptary Education r 

Easl^Tetas SUte University _i 
Comn^erce, Texas 75428 * / ^ 

Ms. Beverly Scroggins 
Research Assistant 
. East Texas Stat^niversity 
Commerce, Tex&75428 _ 



/'What nmkes one chfld tmore successful in reading than ^ 
another? One child with Jngh interest and motivatipn may 
^cceed, wl|ile another because of detrimental internal and 
external pressures may fail. Since the mental capacities for 
any tWo children are not equal^ it follows that their rates of 
skill development will differ also, A child must develop the 
necessary skilUf or reading. To become proficient in reading 
the child must have many hours of meaningful experience. 
The unique experiences €S each child can easily deterniine 
his, success or failure as a reader; thprefore the studei^'s^ 
environment can aggravate reading probletns. 
f The child may experience pressure from^veral areas. 
The parents seem to be^ the greatest source. Some parents : 
pulh^ their child into reading before he is maturationally 
ready. Also, parents often set unrealistic goals. When the 
child does not measure up to his parents' expectations, he 
^:annot escape feelings of disappoin^ma^^d defeat. This is 
true even if the child has done his best to succeed. 

Help is something the child may or may not receive from 
his parents. Some parents help too much wl^ile others who 
do ipot possess, the iSecessary knowledge help too ^little. 
N^dless to say, tutoring sessions can often ^result ^iif 
etnotionaf conflict and even physical violence, with the (phild 
being the recipient ofth^verbal or physical abuse. - ' ' ,^ 
•; (Hjher siblings tend to be a source of competition for ttie 
-irusf^at^ child. Much too often. J)arents are repeating the 
>^ld cliche, "Why can't you read Ijk^ your brother (sister)?" • 
ItJlils' olUy roake^ "matters worse.. Thus the child feels. 
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worthless and inadequate. Eventually, he resents the 
playing of favorites by his parents; therefore, even if the 
other sibling could h^lp, the child is not about to let his rival 
•give him academic assistfuice. ^' 

Children.wit&in i*he same family tend to be^very different, 
and^some school administrators fail to recognize this. Eafeh 
though their, envi^nment is the same, the ^siblings have 
experiencesf and innate abilities that v^. ^e school 
administratot^ may expe0t*all children to learn at the same, 
rate and achieve at jjomparable levels regiurdless of. the 
diverse backgrounds involved. Obviously, this is an 
unrealistic expectatUln. Clearly , children from happy homes, 
virtually free from pressure, have a greater advantage over 
chUdren from unhappy homes. Often children from unhappy 
homes are forced to cope with tremendous pressures. 

Society, as well as administrators, places pressure on the 
child. Society expects 
members to be educated 
and productive citizens. 
Since there :is no place for 
the iiliter'ate adult, reading 
is ' craihmed down the 
child's throat whether he is 
ready for it or not. The 
world 'is designed for the 
literate. Can you imagine 
not being able to read a 
newspaper, a magazine, or 

a street sign. Reading surrounds the child from birth. How 
terrible this must be for the child who' is a reading failure! 
He probably feels that the world is teasing and making^n of 
liim. - , , \- )'f 

. The teacher is another itey source of pressure. 
^Consistehtly, many teachers^do not consider the individual 
differences of the pupils. They simply employ thVfclanket 
approach to the teaching of reading. These teachers, are 
merely covering the material rather than uncovering it. Judt 
because the child has gone from cover to cover in the basal 
reader does not mean that he has understood or even read 



Since there is no place for 
the illiterate adult, reading 
is crammed down the 
child's throat whether he is 
ready for it or not. ^ 



the iiiiiierial.The,teacher Is pressured to lAeet standards set 
up by iMlmiiiistrators, society, other school systei^s. or other 
teachers. ^Consequently^ teachers exe^ri pressure on their 
pupfla to achieve some arbitrary level of jmficiencfy. ' 

^'Xlthougfk the reasoning may not be valid, the pressure dpes 
exist anfl does constitute aproblehi. ^ ^ , ^ 'I'- 

TKe reading material? may cause thf chilci to feel 
pressured. The material may be above or below the reading 
Iev#cau8ing the child to exh'ibi\ little or no mteVest. Thus 
reading material selection must be based on speciHc needs 
because all chUdren do not have the same interek or ability. ' 
Some basal readers may contain more new woroSnhan the 
child ci^ handle. Although the rate of new^orrf intrpdurtion . 
in the basal is static, it may be too fast; and the discourafe 
child may quit trying to comprehend thie new words. 

One major reason for the chilcl's pressure on himself is/the, , 
fear of rejection. First, he may be afraid of not reaching 
parenUl expectations. He "fears that his parents will 
yithdraw affection. Second, the child^ls^raid of being 
oqj^dered a failure by his peers. He may fpel that he is the 
only.cine |h clfiss ovhb cannot read;, this wLU^ake him feel 
academically isolated.JThi&i^fore, the child begins to hide his 

^problem if possible, maybe by pretending to read -silently 
when in fact he cannot 
re*ad: EmbapAssment ke^ps 
him from seeking help" for 
his problem. *, ' . 

. ^ Pressure can be a major 
factor in determining the 
success or faili^re of the 
child. Therefore parents- 
and teachers are the major 
contfibut9rs to the child's reading growth or ^retardation^ 

whetfier they are aware of it or not. They cap^e of assist- 
ance rather than a hinderance^ the child if they are con- 
cerned ^enough to' work solving the c^iild's ' reading 
problem. 

There are sonie basic considerations concerning pressure: 

\ 1. Parems should be available to help, children; ba^ they 
^." should, not force the assistance. Parents should also 
, provide the time and place for productive study. 

'2. •Administrators sVouid recognize the problems incurred 
*. when teachers deal witfe individual differences. Vari- 
' dDility in the rate of achievement should be recognized 
^ and encouraged. Individual 'differences can only be 
dealt with when administrators assist teachers in 
changing niethods and materials to meet the needs of 
the pupils. 

3. Teachers should strive for -optimum g^wth for each 
child. Pressures should not cause the teacher to neg- 
lect pupil needs. 

4. Society must recognize that classfoom learning varies 
quantitatively as well as quaUtatively. Every child 
shquld; be. expected to achieve dt.his-owp unique rat^ 
Society must understand that 'schools promote heter?^ 
geneity rather than homogeneity or conformity.. 



Pressure can be a major 
factor in deternnj^mg the 
success or failure of the 
chiiJd. 



" How might parent^ and teaiphefs relievl pressure and 
'teniiion? Doll and Fleming, in^their jffiildren Uv^er 
Pressure , suggest* that parent^ and teachers help young 
people to know themselves better. Children need warm. 
. ■ reJatioiTships with parents and ed\icators to relieve inner 
tensionjy A loving; helpful, encouraging relationship with 
the child is more desirable than one which Ls punl^ing and 
critical. 

Good teaching and parenting c&ri'fye combined to combat 
detrimeptal pressure. Teachers and parents niust cooperate ^ 
in bringing home^fnd schpcfl cTdser together. Once the child 
feels comfortable in e?tch setting, frustration and failure will- 
be replaced by learning and achievements 



lAn .Exiceptibnal Star 

Susan Hampshire, internationally knoyvn actress, has 
performed morl than a hundred roles. 'She won Emmy 
awards in ^1971 and 1972. Currently, she's captivating 
American television audiences as the quick-witted Glencora 
in rAe Pa//isers on PBS. ( . " 

And Susan Hampshire is a victim of dyslexia who was 
considered stupid as a child. * ^ 

Born in London in the'early 1940s, ^san found education 
agonizing — fraught with ridicule fifom other children. 

Now in demand. Miss Hampshire relates that her impair- 
ment forces her to take ten times as long as othet actbrs to 
get a script right. Anyone who watches Susan itanlpshlre 
move^effortlesstyr through the demanding lead role in The 
:jPallisers will find this hard to bjelieve. 




Twfnly-arf^Mvd Ann«al t iintcnlkon 

Ma* -i-n. 



Parents In Reading Programs / * 

IRA Parents and Reading Coniihittee. , 
Monday, May 2 

\ Miami Beach Convention Center, Room 101 ^ ^ 
"Ar^ We on the Right Troc/cP'Tanei Discussion 
Panelist: Principal, Mary E. Johnson, Hampton ^ Public 
\ Schools, Hampton, Virginia ^ 
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Open-Eden Discussion 
Pvsyct^plinguistics and Reading 
Tuesday, May 3 
Miami Beach^Qonvention Center, Room 102A'> 
Panelist: Richard T. Grahann Vir^m^ 
' and State University, Blacksburg, Virgipfa 



hnic Institute 



KEYS TO BETTER READING 



MAGIC AND MOnVATiqiNrv 



Mrs. Jeimie J.DeGeiriro^ ^ 
EkmeitUry Supervisor for / 

/ . Special Programs* . 
>lleiirici^ County Schools, 
EigUaiid.^pring8, Virginia 

Dr.lforUm'Bradman 
Assistant SuperinteBdent for 

Curriculum axyd Instruction 
Henrico Count j^hools. 
• Highland Springs, Virginia 




Thus, for many istudents; 

the **di9abilit/!-> may 6om- 
♦ 

mence as a ''motivational 
disability:"; 



Generally, students who excet in reading are motivated to 
read. The spiral effect is in evidence. The better the student 
reads the more he wants to read, the more skillful he 
becomes, and the more he reads. This same maxim holds 
true for other activities as 
" well, such as swimming, 
tennis or flaying the piano. 

Thus, for many studenU, 
the disability may comi- 
mence as a motivational 
disability.- the student's 
^lack of interest, has pre> 
xluded fai^ spending time 
' re4dingr which is necessary., jo become' proficient. 
Instruction niuj6i(be .accomptfnied'1>y practice, as the skills 
are taught to ensifrfe skill mastery. For the student to get 
the practice he needs, he must dp some of the work outside 
of school. Motivating the student to read, on his own time, 
becomes a majoi* issue. Consequently, this lack of mDiTvation 
is a major stumbling block. 

Par^nts'and teachers must work together on motivational 
strategies! Helping each student to become as proficient in 
reading as he is capable of becoming should b^ a common 

The^liowing potpourri of suggestions are offered in the 
hope that they will motivate relu<*lant siudents t6read while 
in school and during their recreational, or free time.. Teach- 
ers should select ttiose activities which fit the interests and 
abilities of theii^^tud^nts. Also, ideas listed are only a 
beginning and should not be considered as a cbmprehi^nsive 
list. -s..,^ 

Motivational Strategies ; 

1. The teacher duplicates^ a fprm depicting two grids. 

. (See Table 1). This form is sent to the parents at least twice 
during |/he school year> Grids serve aj( a idocumi^litary oLhow 
much time the child i^ speridin^: on-reading and in watching 

' television outside, of ^schbol hours. 



TABLE I. 



READING . 
Minutes ; C 



TELEVISION 



Mii]LUtes 
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Date: 



^onth 



Name;L 



. School: 



Grade:. 




- Ask the paT;ients to keep the chart as accurately 
' to reflect actual reading ^nd viewing time. A pei 
weeks should be sufficient for each time 
teacher will be able to determine whether 
more, or less time in reading pursuits during the 
Also, these grids graphically illustrate to the p 
the cliild is spending his time. 

. 2. A simple form sent to the parents stating the title of 
the book, date and the parent's signature should accompany 
each book the student takes honle to read. ThisJSimply 
ensures that a dual check is being made on the child's outside- 
reading and alerts the parent to the fact that some outside 
reading is expected daily. (Tablell).^ 

TAfilJEII. • 



Comments: 



Title of Book Read ' 



Date 



iParenVs Signature 



3. In addition, tlid teacher should make a wall chart to 
reflect the books the (^ildrd) read in and out of class. (Table 
III). Charts may be 'as elaborate or simple as desired. A 
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simple *'Book Worm** chart is as follows. Draw' two inch 
squares toTcontain the book title and a simple line drawing. 
The drawing will indicate the month the book was read. For 
example, October could be represented by a Jack-0-Lan< 
IhNi, November by a turkey, December by a tree and so 
forth. Thus, the teacher can tell at a glance how many book^ 
each child read during a particular time frame. 

'TABLE m. 



Book Worms 


Mary 


®) 










Joe 












Dot 

























No student is penali^d because of his reading deHcit 
inasmuch as every book counts the same as another, 
regardless of the reading level of the book. 

Ther^.should be some reward for every ten books, or so. 
that are read. Behavior that is not rewarded is often 
extinguished. 

4. Malce a practical "gift*' for your parents of a list of 
items found in grocery stores. Studentis help the teacher 
think of iten^ to add to the list. Categorize the items under 
main headings, such as vegetables, fruit, cleaning articles,' 
and paper. Duplicate the list. Each parent is given a li^t for *y 
home use. 

The parent is asked to check the items he wants 
purchase. He then gives the list to the student to copy. To ^ 
vary the procedure, the parent names an item, the student 
finds it on the list, and then writes the article named on his 
grocery list. . ' 

Explain to the parents the rationale and the need for 
involving the students in relevant activities which require 
reading and writing. These activities also accomplish the 
^building of suc() skills as categ;orizing.' visual discrimination 
and spelling. It also provides practiqe in reading and writing. 
In i^dition, responsibility is developed as the child becomes, 
a contributing household member. (See Table IV). 

TABLE IV ' . 



.GROCER^IST : 


• Paper , 


pleaning 


Fruit 


Vegetables 


Cereal 


Napkins 


Soap 

— - 


Oranges , 


Corn ' / 


Cheerios 


Cups 


^ Cleanser 


Pears . 


* Peas 


Corn Pops 
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5. Encourage students to read cereal boxes and labels on 
various products. Also, students find it interesting to write 
for free and inexpensive material which is advertised: 

6. Students enjoy receiving mail. How about a pen pal 
exchange between two classes in the same school or school 
system? If you know a teacher in another part of the 
country, your students may want to exchange letters. 
Foreign pen pals are exciting for the more adva(iced 
students. Also, the' itinerant teacher has a* decided 
advantage in that she can serve as the "mail man" between 
several of her schools. 

7. Rewrite directions for using sc hool equipment. Use a 
shnplified vocabul^y and 
sentence structure format^ 
Outline how to use such 
equipment a^ the movie 
projector, overhead pro- 
jector and so forth. Stu-; 
dents help by providing 
the teacher with their own 
organic vocabulary, there-. 



Also, the itinerant teach- 
er has a decided advantage 
in that she.can serve as the 
"mail man" lietween sev^ 
eral of her schools. 



by making it easier for them to^ read. Mimeograph and 
book-blind additional copies. Let yqur students take these 
directions to other> classes, read them and leave a set of 
directions for that room's use. In this way students are able 
to use equipment, unattended, by foll^ing the simple 
directions th^y niust read. Also, the students who as|Q^ in 
writing the directions have had a valua)}le experience in 
using reading as a relevant project. 

8. Arrange for . rewards for reading. Studies in 
psychology tell us that those acts ^Vhich *are^ positively 
reinforced tend to be repeated. Some students respond to a 
social, "thats good" reinforcer.' Others require tangible, 
syhthetic retnforcers such as ckndy or a small toy. Some^ 
students may^read a book for the privilege of playing a game 
or to buy fifteen'minutes on the typewriter. A knowledge of 
the student enables the teacher to provide t^at which is 
truly rewarding for each child. The key here is to use 
extrinsic rewards for reading until reading becomes 
intrinsically rewarding in and of itself. Certificates and gold 
stars are also extremely motivational for sonie'stud^nts. 

9. A little excitement may be introduced by way of a 
"treasure hunt." Students will be extremely motivated to 
readf directions when there is a "treasure" to be found, ^e 
treasure may be a "good luck" penny for each child, a jj^e 
of candy other small treaty. Write the directions in rhyme 
and the students will enjoy the. activity: all the more. 

Write the first direction on the^bl^ckboard. If you are not 
commencing with the treasure hunt, cover it with a piece of 
construction paper until the moment arrives. Suspense is 
also built by using a gimmic such as this. Your first direction 
may redd something like this: ^ 

"Look' in the tall, green plant and you will see. 
the directions to a treasure for y^ and me." 



V 
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students are highly motivated to read words' such* as' 
^directiona** and '^treasure" when the proper groundwork is 
; laid. The students find directions which tell them where to 
klbk next untQ'the treasure is located. You may have the 
students Ibok in s^ven or eight places before the fina) 
treasure is located. 

vlO. #A **oompliment Trbe" can do wonders for a classroom 
vis well as to motivate students to read. Write a short \ 
:;message inside a strip of paper, or on ^ construction pajper 
leaf* Write the student's name on the opposite side and tape / 
it totiie tree.The '*tree**lnay be nothing more than iC branch 
sprayed sibrer or gold and stuck in a paO of sand or plaster of 
{{MuHs. ' Messages ^sh^uld compliment the student on- a 
.particularly thoughtful act 'or the accomplishment of a 
:]^articular skill. Students are extremely motivated to read 
'^when the message' concQirns them in a'positive manner. Also, 
they will aakif they may take t^etr compliment home to read 
*to their parents. Later, students mB^y be encouraged to write 
messages to each other. These dr^also taped to the tree. 
This "Compliment Tree" is performd^^iteral functions • 
motivating students to ^ad aM ^write' as well as 
encouraging positive self-concepts and mannerly behavior. 
Also, students acquire the habit of looking for the positive in 
* theu* peers rather than the negative. 
' Encourage students to write thank you lette;^ to ^ 
iroom mothers, "principals or whoever does somejthing for 
them. If they desire, students should have an opportunity to 
readtheirletterstothe'group before mailing. ■ ■ . 

12. Many ^udents will be motivated to write stories anif - 
poems when they know their writing will be bound into a 
bopk and placed in the libraryf Thene are many ^ood . 
reference books which give step-by-step directions for book 
binding which can easily be accomplished inkhe classroom. 

13. Book reports should to kept simple VSome students 
find giving; reports unpleasant while others especially like to 
shfre abook they have piEurticular^enjoyed. A "Book Qub," 
with optional membership, which mSHs weekly for a half 
hour is motivating for many students. The Junior Great 
Books is especially recommended for students whose 
reading skills are somewhat better.than average. 

14. To^ifoster a love of book}, encourage students to 
serve as the^^Librarian's Helper." StOd^nts should have 
time to browse through the books as well as help with the 
clerical duties^'Also, why not ask a student, who reads well, 
to read a story to the group rather than reserving this 
privilege for khe librarian^ Peer modeling is extremely 

'effective. \^ 

45. Use "Ma^c" card'^ricks in your teaching. Regular 
6ird tJ^ck^ can of^n be modl^ed and used for reading. Use a 
iUdnk set of cairds to write the basic sight or other words in 
jriace of the numbers genetally found on playing cards. 
Iconic nmjna^ cards may aWbe used, iyin^ost any "6ook of 
litngic Card Tricks'* will furnish Jdeas for these activities . 

Id; Peer t^il^ring enhances the self-concept of the'tiitor 
and often is an incentive to better* and improved reading. 
The tutor does np^t have to be a "top reader" to do a really 
fine job. Teaching a skill to another ensures mastery of the 
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skill by the tutor and* the other student (tutee) is abo 
learning. • 

Conclusions, 

Reading can, and. should, be made I'^Ie^Snt. Reasons for 
reading should be provided in which there is a real need for 
the student to' receive a message. Writiilg should also 
accompany, reading and the reasons for writing clln be 
purposeful. Reinforcement, at home and at schoof, should b^ 
provided. Teachers and parents, working together, should 
see better results than when either is^ attempting the task of 
encouraging thereading habit alone. s 

The Simple strategies listed, when used, enliven heading 
program for both the teachers and the students. 

Motivating students takes time, thought, imagination and 
sometimes a "little bit ^f magic." 




Twenty Wf AMMWl <'«• 
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Session * ' . ^ 

Developing Parent Awareness and Involvement in Remedial 
: ^Reajiing Programs ^ ' * 

!We|<dnefd|iy,May4 • i ' ' V 

Miami Beach Convention Center, Room 106 * 
"JDisseminatmg Remedial Reading Program Activities: The 

Use ^f Film and Other Media"" 
Brian D". Shirley, Augusta County Public Schools 



Sessjon . ' 

The Effective ijftilization of Human Resources 

WednesdiiyrMay4 . 

Miami ^ach Convention Center, Room 159 

•*4 Documentary Video Presentation of Hunt Valley SchooVs 

Parent VoUinteer Program'* 
Chairing: Dolories Laynrence Fairfax County Public Schools 
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fJFFECTS OF TEACHERS* RESPONSE STRATEGIES ON \/ 
CHILDREN'S ORAL READING PERFORMANCE: • 
A CASE OF INTERFERENCE? ' 



Dr. Jerome A. NUes 
Dr. John C.'Winstead 
Dr. Richard T. Graham 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

and State University 
Blacksburg, Virginia 24061 

• ' ^■•^ • J' \ 

This study was conducted to investigate the degree to 

which teachef confection strategies imprpve or impair 

children's oral reading performance. Sixty-four students, 

four grade levels, 16 in each, were compared on the basis of 

their. oral rea4ing under two djstinct conditions, free and 

corrected. A Kruskal-Wallafce one-way ANOVA revealed np 

significant differences due to order of treatment and 

aic^rdin^ to the Mann- Whitney U test no significant 

diffetrence was found between treatment group^^owever, 

differences hn amount of words read favpred' the free 

condition and are supportive of recent suggestions relating 

to the psycholinguistic'explanation of the reading process. 

Receflt^bbservations have suggested to interested^reading 
practitjjKi&s that certain traditional practices are for 
the most .part either non-productivie or interfering 
(Goodman 1967; Smith 1971): This investigation grew from 
questions raised both for and against ^i^rtain present 
theories and practices underlying today's heading programs. 
While recent ps5K;hoIinguistic assertions are not nece^irily 
new psychologically npr linguistically, the emph^is on 
reading as a process raithefr than sequentially controlled set 
of "^skills" is. Intrinsic to the psycholinguistic description of 
the reading process is the position, of imprecisioji verses 
precision in the teaching and^ learning of reading. 
Psycholinguistic contributions have focused on the language 
process as the primary ingredient to the acquisition of 
literacy , rather than the traditional precise ^anslation 
emphasis which is the bases for nearly all presently adopted 
school reading programs. 

Strategies for reading instruction for daily classroom 
activities are bfluenced by the particular practitioner's 
definition of successful reading 'which is predominately 
precision based (Anderson and Dearborn 1952). This view 
iheavily emphasizes skill development and mastery of 
* sequenced instruction in pieces. Traditional programs and 
their accompanying^teaching strategies are suggested by 
psychoUnguists as being counter productive. The challenge 
is in fact to the teachability of reading (Smith 1971, Stephens 
1974). The question in theory and in program is who teaches 
a child to read ^ the teacher or the child? The question raised 
for this study is: Whether presently used correctional 
- techniques for teaching reading result in improved reading 
accuracy or iii reality causepsycholinguistic interj^prence? 



V 



2Prbcedures 
I and sample: The population irom which the 
sample was selected was from a, gr9U[), of second, third, 
fourth, and fifth grade children attending six different 
suburban schools. The children were in the average reading 
group in their respective grade levels. The sample consisted 
of 64 children ribdomly selected, 16 from each grade levelt 

Examiners: The examiner^ ^were 64 student teacning 
interns participating in the second phase of a three phase 
year-long student teaching experience and were evaluating 
children's reading performance in connection with a 
" requirement for the third course in the diagnosis of reading 
problems. The examiners received three hours of training in 
groups of 10 or 11 for the purpose of recording oral reading 
errors. Errors considered were omissions, substitutions, 
insertions, mispronunciations (excludmg dialect-^for exam- 
ple, git for Q^i)^ word order repetitions (one or more words), 
and woYds supplied due to student hesitation or on studeq^ 
request. The 64 examiners were assigned randomly to the 64 
members of the sample, m <^ 

Task: The Ss read .orally for three consecutive five 
minute intervals totaling 15 minutes during which the Es 
marked the number of errors and noted the total number ^f 
words read for each five minute interval. The reading 
material for each S was the basal reader from the saine^ 
publishing company used in his or her clas#oom reading 
group,'beginning with the third story selection from the end ' 
of the book. - ' 

The five minute intervals were represented by. one of two 
Xionditions. The free condition (F) is described as a period of 

< 5 minutes in which the E listened to the S read without ^ 
responding with correction or praise,* except to supply a 
word after a 5 second hesitation or if asked by S. E recorded 
this assistance as an error! 'the corrected condition (C) is 
described as a period of 5 minutes in which E listened to S 

< read and interjected "What's that?" in a neutral voice ea^h^ 
time S made an error. E, in the corrected condition, was also 
allowed to supply a woi;d under the- same constraints as 
described in the free condition. " 

Four arrangements of the free and corrected conditions 
were constructed across the three time intervalsrto test for 
*the occurence of any effects caused by order of treatment. 
These four arrangements allowed for equal representation 
of t^F and C conditions for each five^miriute interval and 
accoRted for the various sequential effects of one or two 
conditions preceding or following any given condition (that is 
FCF, CFG, CCC and FFF). Ss and their examiners were 
assigned randomly by grade level to each order of the 
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'eonditiona, 16 Ss per condition. 

Data were treated as proportions of the number of errors ' 
over the.number of words read. A Kruskal-Wallace one-way . 
analysis of variance was used to test for the order effect and 
a Mann-Whitney-U was used to determine the significant 
difference between the F and C condition (Siegel 1956). 

Results 

The Kruskal-Waliace one-way ANOVA revealed no 
•significant differences between the four orders of FCF, 
CFC. CCC and FFF p> .05 (Siegel 1956). Since no order 
effect was present, the data for the two distinct conditions 
of F an4 C were treated homogeneously as two independent 
samples without attention to order of occurences. No 
significant difference was found between the F and C based 
on a comparison made by* the Mann- Whit ney-U test p > .05 
(Siegel 1956). In other words, the Ss in^the two conditions 
did not significantly differ in their reading accuracy whether 
they were prompted by the teacher or not. / 
^. While the quantitative analysis of the two samples 
Suggests similarity, a descriptive examination of the number 
of errors by the number of words read suggests certain 
other insights into reader J performance under the two 
conditions examined. Table 1 demonstrates that for the total 
group the mean nUmber of errors is lower for the C condition 
(5 = 20.42) than for the F condition (X = 23.61). However, 
this difference of 3.19 errors occurs at the expense of the 
mean numf>er of words read. » The F condition^ is 
characterized by a higher mean number of words read (X = 



^ 444.86) over the 15 minute time period while the C condition 
indicates fewer words read (X = 376.82). The greater mean, 
number of words read in the F conditi9n as compared to the 
C condition (X = 68.04) accounts for a 16.5 per cent 
difference. 

^ . ■ 

Table 1 indicates' also that these differences in errors and 
^ words read are maintained over primary grade readers,* 

\ second and third, and intermediate grade readers, fourth 

^ and fifth. The mean difference^n errors by primary readers 
i§ less in the C condition (X = 1.46) as it is for the 
intermediate readers (X = 5.11). The mean difference in 
words read favors the F condition for both primary (X — 
52.62) and intermediate (X = 83.46) readers. The . 
percentage of difference for the total number of words read% 
is greater for the F condition for primary and intermediate 
readers by 15 and 17 per cent respectively. 
» 

Discussion 

Two oral reading conditions, free and corrected were used 
in this investigation. Free condition involved no oral teacher 
feedback except supplying words upon student request. The 
corrected condition approximated classroom instruction in 
terms of the frequency of teacher oral feedback provided the 
reader; each error was brought to the reader'j atterftion", 
therefore termed^he corrected conditidn. However, the ' 
^ reader did not ofltain "correcti6n information" from the 
teacher; he simply received an indication that his response 
did not correspond to the stimulus of the printed page. The 



TABLE 1 

MEANS FOR ERRORS AND TOTAL NUMBER OF 
WORDS READ EOR THE FREE AND CORRECTED 
CONDITIONS 







'Errors 






Words Read 


* ^- 




Grade 


F 


C 


Mean 
Difference 


F. . ^ 
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Mean 
Difference 




2nd 

: • 3rd 


20.0 


— ^ 

18.54 


1.46 -> ^ 


379.37 
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326.75 
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52.62 




4th 
& 
5th 




22.31 


{ 

5.11 


510.35 r 


426.89 


83.46 




^^HTotal 


23.61 


20.42 


3.19 


444:86 


376.82 
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68.04 





F = Free 



C = Corrected 
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eCbmeted condition (n this study then represents a minimal 
' laiioimt cf teaeher instructional correction, as compared to 
iboii clasim which typically includes consistent 

eorrective efforts from both teacher and reading group 



More importantly, teacher 
correction inteWeres with 
an1d-^^^id^act3 from .the 
reader's processing of lan- 
guage_9nd preV^ents his 
best use of self-correction 



strategies 



Results of this initial investigation, while formative rather 
tban stunmative in intent, suggested teacher oral correction 
of reading error (divergence from the printed page) was no 
more efiadous than non-correction of reading errors in 
reducing the percentage of etrors observed by average 
readers reading grade level basal materials in grades 2-5. 
Further, this correction strategy reduced reading efficiency 
by causing significantly fewer words to be read, 16.5 per 
cent, bnder the corrected condition. 

Th^re are two reasons for the reduction of reading 
efficiency in the corrected 
condition. Although the 
OHijDCted condition repre- 
sents a minimal amount of 
teacher correction time r^-/ 
lated to regular classroom 
s^tegies fpr correction, 
teacher correction time 
does of course slow down 
the reading proces3. More 
'importantly, teacher cor- . 
rection interfers with and 
detracts from the reader's 
processing, of language and 
prevents his best use of 
seU^orrection strategies (Goodman, K. and:Niles, 0. 1970). 

Reader sel:^-cori*ect><m strategies for errors in oral readmg 
seem unrelated to orally rectifying immediate errors/ The 
particular strength of reading phrases .and sentences rather 
th^ isolated words is the power of meaning as a determiner 
of word, phrase or sentence vali&ty. . .' 

Insistence on immediate error correction most likely 
interferes with holistic correction strategies based on the 
contextual' environment of words- meaningful running 
text. Correction strategies being universally cognitive, 
dictate no need to return to the scene olthe so-called crime if 
meaning remains clearly intact. 

Miseue research has indicated (Goodman, ^Y. and Burke 
i!lOT2]^; that the nyre important aspect of oral reading 
"errors'* .is quiaHtative rather than -quantitative. This 
research sugjg^ts that even with no\ consideration of 
qualitat^e diifferenc^'llh miscues, teachers wliio provide § 
constant correction of oral reading are hindering the child's 
• tendency to try to" m^e sense of the reading 
* «iivirbnment and interferes with^attempts to obtain meaniijg 
from t^he printed page. Constant teacher interruption works 
against the bet that the larger the amount of text read, the 
great^ the opportunity for the reader tq use the redtmdant , 
features of kmguage as it relates to structure and meaning 
as repr^iited in ruI^ling text. 

Of finid significance, increased experience with text 



provides the beginning and maturing leader with the 
implicit prere^sites which are the only way to increase the 
internalization of any and al^ of the so-caUed "skills' 
necessary to the acqm^^Mt-B^nteT&cy, ^ 
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MODALITY PREFERENCES AND READU^G ACHIEVEMENT - A REVIEW 



. Dr. Thomas ^oer ' 
ABsisUnt Professor of Education^ 
Furman University 
Post Office Box 28740 
Greenville, Soiith Carolina 29613 



What is the best way to teach reading? What a ridiculous 
question to aski The answer most often giv^n in academic 
drdes is that no single method- or approach is best for 
teaching all children how to read. The method has to be 
tailored to the individual child. 'Whatr does that .mean? Of 
eolUrse, every child is a different and cbmplex entity. But 
does it also mean that students d(iffer in perceptual 
processing and should, be taught through thet modality that 
functions mo^t adequately to support cognitive learning? 

Turaids^ Wepmaa, and Morency (1972) concluded that the 
priihary modalities for leartaing, the visual and the auditory 
fiaChways, develop independently. Moloney (1966) stated 
that within each modality, discrimination and recall have 
• oVn independent development and are mature by age 
nine. lidorency and Wepman (1973) have presented evidence 
which apggested that n)any children whose perceptual 
development is slow^p not ever catch up in achievement, 
rresearch available to support the practice of matching 
lity preferences to corresponding treatment is 
chWacterized by much ambiguity and confusion. There are 
more questions being asked than there are answers being 
givei. Blanton (1971) and Wolpert (1971) have revealed the 
nee^ for more empirical evidence that there really are 
visual, auditory.and kinesthetic learners, and that knowr 
ledge of a- child's^ preferred learning^ modality with 
corresponding treatment increases the efficiency of teaching 
reading. 

Can learning modalities'be identified on a large scale basis 
with refeftbl^, vali^. and objective group testj*? Which' 
activities are best for which groups of students? What is the , 



relatldhship between per- 
ce^ual . abilities as mea- 
sured by tests of percep- 
tion and an individual's 
ability \p use a certain 
modality in a reading tiask? 
Stated difierentlyr if a 
child is a ^visual" learner 
because of his score on a 
visual perceptual test, will '^visual" activities fesiit in more 
effective learning by that child? These ar^ pertinent 
questions that have not been adequately ansWerea in 
experimental research. 

In aA e^ort to answer these questions'. expcHmental 
studies were reviewed that used beginning neaders'and real 
' words. / * 



Can learning modalities be 
identified on a large scale 
basis with reliable, valid, 
and objective group tests? 



Bfltdl^iB VfarsiEitt, March^l977 
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Research in Matching'Modaiity tp Method 

Bateman (1968) attempted to differentiate instruction and 
match it to modality. He identified auditory and visual 
learners in the first grade by using subtests of the Illinois 
Test o'f Psycholinguistic Abilities. Half of the audit;pry and , 
half of the visual learners received instruction emphasizing 
phonics. The other half received instruction by the look-say 
method. At the end of the year subjects taught by a phonic 
approach, whether classified as an auditory or visual 
learner, made significantly greater improvement in reading. 
Rbbinson (1972) questioned whether this investigation gaVe 
insights into the learning styles of children, or whether it 
was a methods-cOmparison study. 

Daniel and Tacker (1974) also used subtests from the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities and subtests from 
the Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude to identify visual and 
auditory learners. Auditorys treatment included CVC 
trigrams pronounced and spelled distinctly. Visual treat- 
ment involved photographed trigrams mounted on slides 
and shown on an automatic siide projector. Results'indicated 
•that recall was sij^nificantly better when the stimuli were 
presented through the preferred sensory modality. 

Lilly and Kellerher (1973) identified auditory and visual * 
learners by presenting an increasing number of words in the 
subjects' basic sight vocabulary ^d requiring students to 
say the words in tjie order presente'd. The words were 
presented visuaUy ^ifd^ Subjects, reading at 2.5 or 

above were then asked' illd read'^and listen to stories from 
Level 2 of the Dumfil; Ari^y^is of Reading Difficulty, and to 
repeat back all the remembered. A significant 

interaction was reportedl between modality strength and 
mode presentation of stories. The question is whether or 
not these findings can b% generalized to the process of 
learning how to read. 

Ringler and Smith (1973) used the Visual and Auditory 
Subscales from the New York University Learning Modality 
Test to identify mddality grefe^nces., Visual treatment 
involved "the teaching of words in the primary grade 
children's speaking vocabularies by using transparencies 
and emphasizing configuration. Audito^ activities included 
listening to the words in isolation, in context, and listening 
to initial, medial, and final sojinds. Theite were no sigaificant 
differences in achievement reported betweeji students who 
were instructed according to their preferred modality* and 
those that were not, / 

Robinson (1972) identified auditory and visual learners'in 
aiongitudinal study through third grade and investigated 
differences when subjects were taught according to a sight 
aj^proach and a Hay-Wingo phonic approach. Visual le)t^ers 
were Identified by matching identical pictures, pictures 
'with reversals and by matching and completing geometric 
formS. Auditory learners were identified uing the ^|ifepman 
Auditory • Discrimination Test.'"^ither mfefchod surpassed 
the other amollig subje<cts wi^h strong o^eak modalities. 



Subjects with*Strong visual and auditory modalities scored 
highest in reading achievement at the end of first and third 
grades. Subjects with both modalities low scored lowest. 
Those* wfth a discrepancy between auditory and visual 
modalities score between the two extremes. There was no 
' sigiiificant interaction among visual and auditory^ modalities 
. and phonic and sight methods of teaching ^ginning reading. 
A* 

^ * Cooclusions 

Little is provided* in these studies that yields conclusive 

Sswers to the, questions posed The questions were 
dressed, however, with the data from these; studies at 
hand. 

First, are there really vis ualt auditory, and kinesthetic 
learners? Of these five experimental studies Available in the 
literature, regardless of the ^ procedures Qsed to identify 
di^erent perceptual strengths, all the investigators 
demonstrated that subjects seem to have preferred 
modalities, and that these can be identified. 

Wepman (1971) has suggested that 25 per cent pf entering 
school children might need special instruction because of 
wide differences in modalify preferences. Robinson (1972) 
found that approximately 25 per cent did score low on tests 
of both modalities, but only 11 per cent revealed a marked 
discrepancy between learning modalities. In the studies 
published by Ringler and Smith (1973), Lilly and Kellerher 
(1973), and Daniel and Tacker (l!a74), percentages of 
students demonstrating discrepancies 4)etween visual and 
• auditory modalities were 25 per cent, 19 per cent, 'and 16 per 
cent respectively. Most students do not have strongly 
preferred modalities, and learn by whatever means they are 
taught. 

The various subtests used^ojdentify preferred modalities 
were varied, and niost, 
required individu^ed ad- 
ministifrtion. The subtests 
lused in the studies are 
most likely too fumber- 
some to be used widely in 
the classroom. A veritable 
need exists for a rafpid and 
reliable sc»ening test to 
identify children with 
strong mqjlality prefer- 
ences. 



Most students do not have 
strongly preferred modal-^, 
ities, and learn by what- 
ever means they are 
taught. 



Do theise tests adequately measure the variables deemed 
essential for sTiccess in reading according to research? Do 
the visual and auditory treatments in . these studies 
correspond to these essential variables? General weaknesses 
are inherent in the inve^iMfl|^.to date. The assignment of 
subjects to treatment grSHB been somewhat arbitrary. 
Some studies appear to have been a comparison of methods 
rather than investigations into ^ the learning styles of 
students. Some prevent generalizing because of small 
numbers in treatment groups. Daily classroom instruction 
was nbt limited to experimental treatments, in some cases. 



thus making'it difficult to determine what activites actually 
influenced the results. Most of the studies were not 
sufficiently encompassing to allow generalization to normal 
classroom procedures. 

Does knowledge of a child's preferred lesbrning modality 
with corresponding treatmei^ increase the efficiency of 
teaching reading? Much research is required both in a 
controlled laboratory letting and in the classroom before a 
firm conclusion can be reached. Probably never before in the 
field of reading has a seemingly logical position been taken 
more widely in'favor of a particular teaching technique with 
such a sparsity of evidence and effort to warrant definite 
conclusions. ^ 
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EPPECnVE TEACHING OP READING IN tHE CONTENt AREAS 
ERIC/RCS REVIEW 



Dr. William H.Rupley 
Texas A&M University 



The responsibilities and the role of public education are 
topics often debated among academicians, teachers, and 
parents. However, one responsibility r we should all be able . 
to agree to is the responsibility to help students succeed in 

life. ; , - 

Sieimportance of an in<)ividuars ability to apply learning 
al'life situations is substantiated by Eileen Sargent: 
. '^A person has learned effectively when he can do well, 
whatever his work is, and succeed in life as a whole/ No 
matter how many facts a person has, unless he can Use those ^ 
faets'in doing his work well, in living. happily , and in getting 
along well in life generally, he has not learned uiything 
worthwhile" (ED 075 801, p. 1). Admittedly, no teacher caii 
prepare individuals for all of the various situations t^ey will< 
encounter in life, but teachers can encourage stutt^ts to 
seek out and take advantage of opporf unities for livW a 
more fulfilling life. * \ 

Learning is most often initiated in our schools through 
reading. The role that reading plays in learning becomes 
A progressively more important as students move through the 
1 grades. But ev^ in elementary schools, most of what 
students learn is accohiplished through reading. Students 
read not only during their assigned reading period, but also 
in the content areas of the curriculum. Teachers generally 
give assignments in content areas by telling the students 
what^to r^d and encouraging them to study what is read. 
But if students are not instructed about how to read in these 
content areas as well as what to fead, then studying 
^ becomes, for many, a task of merely turning the^pages. 

Even wit|( the admonishment of reading authoritiie^s that 
t every teacher is a teacher of reading, many teachers 
believe that reading instruction is the responsibility of the 
' re^cjiing teacher. This attitude is more pronounced in the 
se^condary schools, l^ut it also perva'ties the elementary 
school where too many teachers make a distinqtion between 
learning to read and reading to leam. Siiice reading 
instruction must be viewed as a total process, the teaching 
of a reading skill must provide, opportunities for transfe;^ and 
application of that skill. If 
this viewpoint is accepted 
by teachers, then teaching 
reading in tffe content^ 
areas is not only reading to 
ieam, but also is an 
extension of reading in- 
' struction. Even thou g h 
^students approach stu- 



. . 'teaching reading in 
the Content areas is not 
only readmg to learn, but 

V also is an extension of 
re|ding instruction. 



dying m many different ways, the foundation for effective 
reading in Une content areas must be laid in the elementary 
grades. 
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One apparent difficulty for the elementapf teacher whops 
cohcerned ^bput being an effective^te^cher of reading in the 
content' areas is that, most research anjd resource materials 
focus on the secondary gri^de^. J(owever ,^ there are a^ 
papers and curricurum'^uid^s that deal primarily*' wiim the 
general, concerns and philosqiifKy of content reading in the 
elementary grades.^ In. addition,.; some information abput 
elementary social studies, scienccit'>and^math is^ailable to 
promote the effective teaching ^of content riding at the 
elementary level. . . « J 

The specific demands that effective reac^g in the content 
areas places on teachers as well as on students are discussed 
,by W. John Harker (Ep089198):> Teachers must realize that 
students, if they are to comprelhend' effectively,' mu^t first 
be taught I19W to analyze particular -comprehension tasks in 
order to determine the specific {^kirtg prOcessess» 
necessary for the solution of these'ta^ks.. Harker does not 
separate the teaching of reading skills and the applic^^iton of 
reading skills into individual teaching activities. H^JM^ggfests 
that instead of teaching specific comprehension ^kills in an 
. abstract, formalistic manner separated from the immediate 
demands of content areaiieading, it is more realistic to teach 
students a flexible, generalized approach to comprehension 
tasks which can be applied directly in a variety of contextual 
settings. The specific demands of content area reading 
require studer^ts to apply comprehension skills in different 
ways, depending on the nature of the content material l^eing 
read and the purpose for reading it. {^^ 

In the specific content areas of social studies, math, and 
science, several authorities have provided important 
guidelines and considerations for reading, instruction. 

A review of the researcftn reading in the social studies \fy 
Thomas H. Estes singled out tbree problems are93^' the 
reading skills necessary for achievement in the social 
studies, the strategies for teaching these skills, and the 
readability problems that social studies texts present^ to 
students (ED 065 829)/ From the research he reviewed, 
Estes concluded that there are three basic reading skills 
necessary for social ^.tudies S^'achievement: vocabulary 
knowledge; comprehension of both a literal and a cril^ical 
nature; and study skills, such as the abilities to re^d maps, 
to use references, to use indexes*" and table^ of contents, to 
use the dictionary, and to read graphs, charts, and tables. 
Estes concluded that the ^st effective "approach to' 
improving both social studies achievement and reading 
abilities has been through ^e use of a content-centered 
approach, but that there heeds to be further clarification of 
the skills necessary for achievement in order to effectively 
teach reading in the social studies class. In the area of 
readability problems, the major conclusion he reached was 
that it is difficult to assess the readability' of social studies 
matd^'ial/due to the inability of the ass^sment Wmalas to 
measurelthe concept load. This conclusion can serve as a 
warning to teachers about the overuse of '^readability ' 
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formuUi. / 
t A lyntheiis of literature on'Teading in mathematics by , 



the vocabulary of.mathe 



ematics 



texts 



generally 



runs at readability levels 
higher than the perfor- 



mance levels of students in 



th^' grades in which the 



texts are used. 



jWesl^y N. Earp reveals a 
tiroad foundation of re- 
search on which to base 
instruction in t h o 9 .e 
reading skills important in 
mathematics achievement 
(ED 036 897). Earp stress- 
es that the vocabulary Jot 
mathematics texts gen- 
erally runs^ at readability 
levels higher than the 
performance levels of stu- 
dents in the grades in 
which thcT' texts axe^used 
and that the vocabulary 

^pf-matkematlcs does not greatly parallel, or qyerlap that of 
the reading texts. This aspect of mathematics' texts had 
im|M>rtant Vaxx^cationkjbr both sti^ and teache][s {Ep„ 
086 997). Teachers must instruct students in special word 
atUck skilUjlnd; vocabi^aor for nlathe^latics c<om^re|i^n- 

^ sion. In addition/ teachers need to recognize that 
mathematics reading material is conceptually* packed with a 
high density factor \vhich requires at least three kinds of 
reading adjustment: adjustment to a sloVer rate than is 
used for nonmathematical n^aterials, varied eye movement 
including tjrpes of regressive eyg^ movements, and 
intentional rereading. Further, Earp indicates that because 
two or three sets, of symbolic meaning may be involved* 
within one context, students' vocabularies must include 
technical words, signs, and symbols. Students must read to 
grasp :total ideas, sequences of ideas, and relationships 
among ideas. . ' 

As in social studies and mathematics, the content area of 
science requires specific reading skills nec^Mary for 
comprehending and ii^tterpreting information. Fay 
belie ve!i' that thiere are several ^. fbiihdalibns on which ^ 

^successful jading in the content area of science is based 
(ED "^OSQdfi^: The first fqundatidn is the understanding' of 
both thci objectivity of sciejlice ^d the scientifit method built 
upqn that objectivity. Fay suggests, that **. ..the student 

* nec^s to ^derstand the scienti3t's [Procedure of defining a 
problem, dipveloping a hypothesis, for the soldtion oL the 
problem, and subjecting the hypothesis \o rigorous testing' 
(p. 61). 

' The second ^foundation ident^ed by Fay is vocabul; 
develoi^ment, through which a child not only Is Confronted 
•with ja broad and ri^^idly growing technical voCjabula^?but 
also must deal with symbolic langu&ge and abbreviations. To 
void the use of technical t^rms would be an error on the part 
of the ' teacher. *rSe major characteristics of scientific 
writing* clarity and preciseness. make the us^ of technical 
terms essential. ' 

The^niird foundation is the specialized {ipplication of 
various comprehension, interpretation, and study skills. The 
student needs to' devi^op skiUs for locking' information. 



or^ani^ing material, detern^ine significant facts, and 
applying generalizations to new situations. 

Although science, math, and social studies are considered 
separate disciplines, one donunon factor for re/uling and 
studying in the areas pervades the literature. That factor is 
the importance for students of having a systematic means of 
reading -and studying the materials. T^he most ohen 
recommended method of study is SQdR, which encourages 
the students t% survey, question, read, recite, and review , 
the material. 

The survey step encourages students to look through the 
complete reading selection 
before beginning to read, 
taking note of typographi- 
cal and format cues that^ 
might be of assistance in' 



; The most often recommen- 



ded method' of study is 
SQSR^ which encourages 



vthe students to survey, 
questiop, read, recite, and 
review the material. 



o 

I 



reading the material. In- 
clujded. among thes^ .cy^s. ; 
are boldface^..^^ pic- 
Xyre^, iilusi{ratiot\3«.ch{^?ts, 
maps, diagram^ siib-head- 
ii^gs, italicsr. siipin^aries, 
and questions. The second 
step is to question, basing 
questions on the subhead- 
ings or boldfaced type in 

the reading selection. The third slep of the SQSR method, 
reading the selection, focuses on reading to answer the 
questions and td identify the main points of the reading 
material rather than specific facts or details. Following the 
reading of the assignment students are to immediately go 
back over the lesson and answer the questions orally. The 
fifth sitep, prior to an exam or discussion, is review of those 
areas of the material which%tudents may have forgotten. 
Through the use of a formula such as SQSR, both students 
' and teachers have a means for making reading in a content 
area better serve learning so that reading does not become 
the task of just turning the pages. 

" The teaching of Ading in the content areas is too 
; important to be deferre4 untO the secondary level. In 
addition, insttniction should not be dichotomized into 
teaching reading skills during one 'period and teaching a 
subject or content during other periods.' Such a formalized . 
approach defeats one of the goals of teaching rewiing-to 
develop the abOity to con^prehend and read ^wide variety of 

ttten material. Developing students'/eading skills sho\Hd 
an ongoings activity throughout tMe ^fibol day. When 
social ^udies, math, science, and language arts are being 
taught, reading should be taught as well. ' 
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Session ^ ^ 

Mainstreamjng Children with Extreme Learning Problems 
through Diagnostic and Prescriptive Programing ' 

Thursday, May 5 J 

Miami Beach Convention Center Room 103B 

Chairing: Patricia King. Virginia Beach Public Schools. Vir- 
ginia Beach. Virginia . r 



Symposia . ' ^-t^ ^. ' * f 

Developmental and QbgnitiVe Aspects of Learning to Spell 
' with Implication^^ for Teaching and Diagnosis 
Thursday. May 5 
^FontaineWeau Hotel. Lb Ronde Room • - 
Chairing: Edmund H. Henderson', University of Virginia. 
, Charlottesville. Virginia 

"Diagnostic Analyses of Spellijng Competence and Word 
Concept Development Ax!tivities," Speakers: Elj^beth " 
Tucker, J. Richard Gentry. Edmund H. Henderson. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. Virginia 



Microworkshop 

Using Peer Tutoring Effectively 
^hursday, May 5 

-^lami Beac^ Convention Center. Roonri 152 
Resource Personsr Nanc^y'Boraks and Da^^id 0.; Saunders. 
Virginia Commonwealth University. Richmond. Virginia 



Session 

Teaching Strategies fo^ Developing Comprehensive 

Abilities ' / - ' • . ■ 

Thursday. May 5 

For^tainebleau Hotel, West Ballroom 

Chairing: James D. Mullins, Fairfax County Public Schools. 
Fairfax. Virginia 
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KATHLEEN1BOWDY 
NEWPORT NEWS PUBMC SCHOOLS 
VSRA TEACHER OF THE YEAR 



^Mrs. Ruth Hawkins 

PublijC Information Coordinator 
• Newpprt News Public Schools 

Ni[wport News, ViFginia23606 



l^ves that you can get / 
th^ classroom if you're / 



Kathleen (Kathy) Dowdy firmly 
practically anything out of chiljfiren 
wiling to work at ^. / 

Her own williiigness to work, at it has Earned for her the 
distinction of being named an ^'Outstanding Tpecher of the 
Year^ by the Virginia Stale Rea/cling AssociaU6n. - 
. > Kathy teHches' first grade at Newsorrie i^rk Elemehtary 
School, an inner city school in thja^ Newport News Public 
Schbols, and her classroom is mad^ lip primarily of children 
• bbza low inco^ie^families* But she has eiuch conHdence in the 
abilities of her students ^hat her enthusiasm is contagious. 

*These children are lacking man|^experiences," she says. 
'^But that doesn't mmf'you haye^. lower your standards 
and expect less Om of them: You can give them the 
' experiences they are missing. U n ight mean you work twice 
as hard, but jt's ^10 times more rewarding. ' 

iihe lack of language Experience makes teaching reading 
especially difficult, she admits. "How can y^u teach them to 
read words that they never really speak? You try to teach 
them to read sentences,. and they doii't know, how to speak 
yet in sentences. So you have to go way, wa^ b^ck." 

To provide them with these experiences and build up their 
Vocabularii^s, Kathy brings a number of resources into the 
' cla8sr<)om. H^r rooni js often &\ed with people-- parents, 
volunteers, resource people and students from other 
daasrooma-who share experiences and interests with the 
^ sti^dents to let them hear, feeh taste; touch or smisU new 
thmgs. " ' * ' 

In addition, Kathy and her husbaifd, Jim, who is stationed 
at Ft. Mmroe in Hampton', take her class on special trips,' 
ihcRidifig weekend picnics, visits to m^tary ^wt^. or, stops 
Vat shopping centers. V'Would you believe some of my 
students have never even been to a shopping nudi!' 

The involvement of parents iaparticularl/import^t, but 
you have to really work at it, says Kathy, who has beet^ 
highly successful in gaining, parent cooperation at Newsome 
Park. "You ban|t alway^Jim pick pp the phone and say, 
•H4y, Tm having these kinds orprpblems. Can you help me?' 
Parents Vork'of they*doii*t»hav«a phone, and it rilay inean 
. you have to ringjijioorbells and go out and get them, but if 
you really waint lhat in vol ve!hent,''you<an get it." 
' She is quick to point out that it's no£ that parents aren't 
willing; to become involved. "Often, thox fear their own 




inadequacies, so you have to kind of build them upi too, and 
give them the confidence they need. You haye^tb say, *We 
are really interested in your child. Let's work toother.** 
. In teaching child^n to read^ Kathy emphasizes that they 
have io want to leam to read. They have to learn to listen and 
they have to develop jin extensive oral Vo<fldbulary before 
they can go ahsad «nd read. *That sounds great on paper, < 
biit it takes a lot of time and work from a lot of people." 

One of KiKthy's on-going projects for building vocabularies 
is a word bank which* her husband built for the classroom. 
Her children each have their own decorated safe deposit box 
in which they place liU the ^ords they know. The containers 
are stored in the lai*ge'bank, with the idea that if students 
continue adding to their savings accounts, they will become 
rich in Words. . 

"Granted, many of their words are just sight words that 
they have memorized," she says, *but that's okay. It builds 
up their ^confidence in their ability to read, and that's 
important." 

The students use their words in their regular lessons 
in^ead o^ words they are npt familiar with. They m^ divide . 
theift.into syllables or group them for learning initial. 
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cjjnaonant^ orfor leiu^ning other reading skilly. 

*Th6y. hive some renlly crazy words in* their banks, 
**lUtf|y says. "But as they work with them, they are 
' ikveEiiping reading, skills, anil event\ially it all starts to 
dick-hopefullyl" / 

She points to an example of one student in her classroom 
who had only one word in his bank -for Tn(>nthS""Clorox." 
IlnaUy h^ b^gan adding Voi^A forother thin^ he had seen 
around the house. "He had the worst\conglomeration of 
• wordal Bt4>l| o! a iludden he realized that Clorox J^ti^rted fihe 
:,aame,fi^ay aaVtneo^ the other words in his bank% " * ' . 

In building their language skills, Kathy ai^d her class also 
r^ad a itory toilet her each day. If they don*t like the way a , 
story ends, they make up a new ending to suit themselves. 
And if they're not ildvanced enough to read a story to the 
class, they can tell a story and their^eacher shows them how 
to write the words they have used. * 

**It*s a fun thing we do each day;** Kathy says. '*They know 
thay em do anything or go anywhere through a^ook or a 
story.^d it*8 building that desire to read.** 

She also claims that it*8 amazing how much you can do to 
tftach basic skills through music. "Everyone loves music» so ' 
w4 Ho things like changih^the words of a song and making it ' 
an addition problem.** ' , 

Actually, she is willing to try just about anp^hing to 
reinforce a lesson. Textbooks arc necessary, she readily 
agfees, but youVe got to reacli the students, and it takes a 
. lot niore than bboks. 

If she's teaching the initial sound of "s/* it's not unusual 
for her ti. show up in the classroonl wearing her "super 
socks. If her students are studying word funilies and have 
A>ubts about whether "gill'* is a word, she de^n*t hesitate to 
run to . another classroom and scoop a Hshvout of the 
aquarium.^'. ^ 

Her willingness to experiment and try 'new things is 
obviously part of her nature. After graduating in 1964 from 
; Ladydiff College in New York and teaching' in that state for 
mx years in an upper middle class neighborhood, she 
suddenly developed the urge to teach in Europe. ^ 

•*In New York, I had it made,** she adnjits. "I had kids who 
had everything that money could buy, an ajde and lots of 
tim^ U>T planning. But i£ there*s such a thing as a good rut; I 
guess I was in it.'* * . 

Not knowing who or where to write, Kathy simply 
addressed her request for an overseas position to 'The 
Pentagon.** After discovering that her request was past the ^ 
.deadline for application, she dismissed the idea and was. 
ama2^^|^few months later to receive a.telegram saying 
**Y6u have 48 V>urs to make up your mind whether you want 
to take a teacMing job in Germany .** 

, She went:-not knowing where she would teach or what 
she would b^l^aching. As luck would have it, she landed a 
job i^^he first grade at Oberammergau, one of the more 
coveted teaching assignments in a picturesque area of 
Gennany. - ! 

She spent three years there,- inclCiding one year teaching 
fifth grade. Because she was at a NATO base, her students 
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came from all ovor the world and had varied backgrounds 
which presontod now teaching challenges. 8ho also mot and 
marriort hor husband there, and in 1973 ho was transforod 
to ¥X. M^nroo and Kathy began teaching in Newport News. 

x_jr-s really happy and excited to' be placed in - a 

doWntpwn. school, because I had lievor had an inner city' 
•experience,'" she recalls,. 'But the adjustment was really,*; 
difficult. I just assumed that ascertain ages children knew 
certain things. But th^y don't, wlce duririg'lunch a child was 
eating his vegetable9 with a spi^oii and I asked him to please 
•use his fork«^Hf 'l5>aked puzzled and picked up his knife.'* 

She is quick to ad^ that she has encouraged her students 
to tkke what -they have and build from there and to 
^emphasize the positive. "U!s kind of corny, but we took the 
word 'Americaif and said that it ends with 'Lean,' and. wev . 
({developed that philosophy. Nobody in our^rx)0i!ji sjtys 't • 
cant.' It's really rrnportant that they reach ifor the ^tarsV- 
True, they might not get one, but by feolly, they're not gding 
to come up with a handful of mud." ' 

She considers herself pjjtrameiy lucky to have had three 
totally different teaching experiences and feels that all have 
contributed greatly to improving her abilities as a teacher?^ 
"I honestly fiave to s?iy that, my experiences in Newport 
News have been the most exciting to me as a teacher and the 
most rewarding. In New York, the students I taught would 
probably have' learned^ in spite of the teacher. In the 
sifuation Tm in now, thejMearn because of you." 

In response to" her recent honor, Kathy shrugs modestly ' 
iand says the honor really shouldn't go to her. "You're 
, nothing without your students. You have to have those 
children to teach. I need them as much as they need me, and 
we learn from each other.'* 

She also points out that she has an aide who works 
wonders in the **cla3sroom, a school administration that 
provides flexibility and encourtiges teachers to try new 
things, and a group of colleagues including j terrific reading 
consultant who all share ideas and solutions, even to th§ 
point of loaning older students to help teach younger ones. 

Kathy is also active in the Ivlewport News CouAcil of the 
International Reading Association and has been instrumen- 
tal in obtaining nearly 100 per cent membership at Newsome 
Park. She exchanges niany ideas with other members of the 
council. / . i . . . , 

"I certainly don*t have all the right answers," she jfSays. • 
"But I do devote a lot of time to teaching because its the 
only way I know ho>v to teach. I ^happen to have a^ 
cooperative husband who loves these students as much as J 

If you are not a. member of VSRA but would like very 
much to join, why not send your name, address (please * 
include zip code) and school position atong wiih $2.00 to: 
• Mrs. Anne Henry 

506 -27th Street > 
Virginia Beach, Virginia ^51 
Please make all checks payable to the Virginia State 
Reading Association. t 
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Mrs. SuaaiTMatthews 
Norfolk lUading Council 
NorMk. Virginia 

Marjorie believes that theft is no one best way to teach 
reading. There/ore her teaching of rcadijig is » composite of 
•ev^al ^methods. She 'team teaches^with two other fourth 
grade teacihera, Thi^ year she is Working with children in 
« Levels nine, ten, and eleven in Ginn 360. Marjorie has her 
dassrdom divided Into three areas, according to levi^^: Each 
group has a chart that shows the schedule for their group. In 
this way, the children develop independence and self-reli* 
ance. For some children visual activities may be used. 
' whereaalRi^l^hildren may ijieed auditory help. She readily 
notes where help is needed &nd plans new le^ns which will 
provide the practice necessary for a successful reading 
lesson the next time she meets the children. She provides' 
phoHjetic instruction when it is needed,^ and she stresses 
comprehension skill development when it becomes app^irent 
that the pupils are merely reading words. 

She says ihatf the basal reader actually is a key to 
learning, but she advises her pypils to extend their reading 
exj>eriences by reading in many different kinds of books 
during their home reading period. TJje-^home reading 
program ^s one which was develope^ in Norfolk in an 
atten:y>t to gain parental involvement; / 

Marjorie Langley Lee, a native Norfolkian. attended 
elementary school and graduated from high school rn 
Norfolk, Virginia. She received her Bachelor of Science 
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degree in Education from Norfolk State College and her 
Master of Science dbgree in Education from Old Dominion 
UnivVrsity. Since graduation she has done advanet^d study 
' in administration at Old Dominion University, 

She is the proud mother of c ne son, M^hael Antonio liee. 

Marjorie began hor teaching career in September, 1963 at 
Robert E. liee Elementary School. She has also taAight at 
Ballentine Elementary ScKool and is presently a 4th grade, 
teacher at Liberty Park Elementary. At Liberty Park * 
School she is grade level chairman, a member of the advisorv 
committee, P.T. A. c^mitte"^ and cafeteria committee. ^ 

She readily points out that often the value of practice 
work is Uiiderrated by many. However, she has foUrid that a 
large proportion of the student's time should be given to thU 
type of work. For example in th(B area of vocabulary 
buildingi^er able students make up riddles which niay lie 
answered with* their new words, while their less aWe 
counterparts produce sets (^f flash cards using their new 
words. Then on proceeding days the students would employ 
their words to construct imaginative news headlines, 
cartoon captions, or television commercials. The children 
also participate in a school- wide uninterrupted sustained 
silent reading time daily. 

Reflecting back, Marjorie points put that success in 
reading for manyjjupils depends upon the development of a 
liking for the art of reading as' a Aiethod of gaining 
information about areas of special concern or interest to tKe 
individual. She stressed that frequently, hobbies or 
interests in animals make good starting points. 
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Myrt that *'0ood Uachlng m^it'l>e vivid arid 
ThiTfufort ih0^ adds dramaiiiation in her 
rndtaghMaoaa. / 

b dlaeuaaing currieular reading, Marjorie said, *'When 
^SbjBMj^ in special subject fleidi I feel my role ii itill 
; tkil of a reading tMchar; because children will not achieve 
jMrtd foala unlass tiiiey'can apply^their reading ski)]a to^ the 
■pedal akilla aieodaied with the aubject." Because. of ihese 
bdtelii slie has designed several activity and interest 
eisiitors to ! build content vocabulary. She also includes 
languaffi master activities fbr thdte children who are 
wm-rtadisrs. 

In talking with Marjorie Lee^s students, these were some 



of their views and feelings; W 

**Mrs. liOe is a very nice teacher. She helps me with the 
words I can't, pronounce, .the best thing is the fifteen 
miniites otsliont reiiding.*' ; 

^Tilrs. Liee ta^ka to us In our Language Arts block.*' Sh6 
telb us how Id do our work; One time wo tried to do our 
work alone, but we couldq'tdo it without Mrs. Lee." 

**I love Mrs. .Lee because she helps nie." 
' "I like^Mrs. Lee because she Ifits yau read when you want 
to: I also like her because she helps you with words. She 
takes her ttme to try to help me read.^' 

^'Mrs. Lee i^ a very good teacher. She always explains 
things when we, don't understand. Hike her very much." 
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H.E.L.P. - lilOME EDUCATI< 

AOMnliptoD 
Spodal Projects Teacher 
Fairfax County Public Schools 
AdmlnMrattvt Area m 
nOAMarshaURoad. S.W 
iirteiuia, Virginia 22180 

yjf^f ( . ^ . . .. - " ■ 

jteviowlng the findings of the most recent Gallup Poll of 
tho puUk's attitudes toward the public schools. |t is not 
MirpTising to note that parerU, like educators^ are 
toncemed about declining ^st scores. * HoweVer. it is 
sun>riaii^ff that parents are not blaming the schools for this 
dedin^, but are placing the burden upon themselves. Public 
concern is so great that 77Sb of J;he sampled population • 
including parents and non-parents • supported public school 
c^pw^where parents could learn how to help their children. 
"Succeed in school. 

I can substantiate these findings. This year in Fairfax 
County, Virginia. I haye been working^ with adiniiustratbrs 
and teachers to design and implement ahomative methods, 
materials, and programs for the Academically Unsuccessful 

■ Studentf Adtainii^rators-aitd teachers in all of the schools 
seeiito to be jsayjng the f^tanfi thing. Thesie stu'dents need 

' NORfi - inore . tim0. ' mpre attention, more skill 
^ reinforcement - n&o^ than w'p can give thena. If we could 
only tap the educational gold niine that exists in^ery home 
and expaiid the educational team to include parentsas a vital 

'..component, these children could get more. How fean we- 
oqvdp parents to fadliate leSimifig in^e home to expand 
the 2x4 learning theory ; the tfceJbry tftt learning only take^ 
l^aeebetweeathe two covers of a book and the four walls of 
a dasarobm?- Administrators, teacher?, and p^arents are 
aiddngfor help# but more importantly our children need it. 

\ ; lbtri^)0|u^,t<> tl^s^c^ for he^. I have offered H.E^L.P. - 
Borne JEAicatton Learning Power.' H.E.L.R conslirts^^ 

; ^latMals attd strategies for piu*ents designed to^^ 

t; be4l them widtorstand the comp/^x^ahd difficult process 
ofloamfng a nymhnl fiytitftm: thr ftymM«^'''fT''^^^« 
andtnmben; ' 
; Z focus on the vital role they can play in helping %heir 
diflArenadKieyet; 



«In LEARNING POWER . , <^ 

8. view the ITome as' a learning resourco J ' ' ?!. V-/ 
4. familiarize t^em with instructionial strategies using 
^ free and/or inexpensive materials found in the homi^.: . 

> ' ■ ^ ^' ^ • ^ -■ 

These objectives, ara reached Via ^ workshop approx- ^ 
imately one and one-half hours Ta length! The workshop 
begins with an activity designed tp, heighten their awar<fnefll9 
of the symboliaation proceas and 'thc| difficult and oftentlines 
frustrating experiences their children might have learning 
how to )rea4 or 'how to manipulate niimbera^ They are given 
time tcl'proe^ this actjiy 



"We ki\pw onT0fid peeds . 
help, but what can w4do to 
improve qur child's ch^^ 
f^r success in *kcho(d? 



ity through small group 
discussions. The ^ second 
phase of the workshop 
addresses itself to , the , 
. often-flusked q u e s t i onS: 
We know oUr child needs 
help; but Whatcan we (do to 
improve'duf chilflV qhance 
' for . success in school? Not heh^g trained ieachers,^ cbuldn- 1 
we. do more harm than good?" Hands-on mater^s .ah4 . 
instructional strateg^ies liaing newspapers. ;i^8gazines« 
menus, maps, telephone dlrectbrf^s. credit card appjjca- 
tions. sponges, ca^pgues. travel brochures, food contain' 
r ers. . and department store advertisement brochures are '^ 
.^ shared. Parents are encouraged to suggest variations br 
'^ additional activites that th^ have found successful. ^Tiki? ; 
for brainstormiiig new activities 19 allettedj^ . 5 ; . . 

The workshop has been enthusiastically receiVtBd1;>oth by 
parents . and educators. The feedback has been over 
Twheli^rtgly |K>sitive. imd sp hi^'euM me to h^gin. 

r thinking- aboiit ifoilow-up activities, perhaps, a naake's^fike 
Session, home. visits.. aJiandbook for parents or additional 
idea exchange sessions. \ 
I . It is still to early to'see the ixipa^ on student acheivement 
' from this concerted, effort between parents ai^d teachers. 
But I can' only feel that any time we offer our students 



M.O.R.E. 
help. . 



Many Others Reinforcing Eklucation. it has to 
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